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This Church Needs a New Building , 
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Concerning the need of a new church building at Nowgong, Assam, Missionary ‘ 
F. G. Gilson writes: 
o1 
“The present building was built in 1883 and for 45 years has served he 
well. It has outlasted the other buildings of its type. Now, however, the 
white ants have done their work, the building has fallen into disrepair, al 
and some early provision for a new house of worship has become im- 
perative. 


“In past years many leaders have gone out from Nowgong to carry 
on the Lord’s work in other places. The community is poor and unable pi 
to build a church of the type needed. They are willing to do their part 
and help. Ever since the death of Missionary P. H. Moore, after 36 years 
of service in Nowgong, the people have been saving money for a new 
church as a memorial to him. ‘a 


“The proposal is that of the 11,000 rupees needed for the building 
3,500 rupees be secured from the local church and 7,500 rupees be secured 


from the Judson Fund.” we 

tic 

The Judson Fund includes $2,800 to match this $1,200 offered by the Christians * 
of Nowgong. a 


Will You Help Them Secure a New Church ? 


Information regarding this or other needs in the Judson Fund will be promptly 
furnished on request. Write to Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo or Miss Janet S. McKay, 276 Tn 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. j 
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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. Who was the first convert among 
the Crows? 

2. “I reckon the preaching of the gos- 
pel as our privilege and trust.”—Who 
said it? 

3. On what field was a Baptist school 
twice burned “by hostile bands’’? 

4, How many Christian Centers has 
the Woman’s Home Society? 

5. What “amazing achievement” is re- 
ported in Esthonia for 1928? 

6. “Wherever Christ does not reign in 
the human heart——” Complete the 
sentence. 

7. In which field have the Jesuits 
placed six missions around our Baptist 
mission, and of what are they already 
boasting ? 

8. What did the little orphan girl in 
the African village do when “the teacher 
had gone’? 

9. What Crusader Company won 2005 
Honor Points in six months? 

10. How did the students and faculty 
celebrate the 41st anniversary of the 
Mary L. Colby School in Yokohama? 

11. Who said “The Future of Pro- 
testantism depends on closer cooperation 
and unity’’? 

12. What Indian Baptist church was 
organized during the past year, and with 
how many members? 

13. Who gave his name to the mission- 
ary as the highest honor possible? 

14. In what institution were 32 stu- 
dents recently baptized? 

15. Who is Dr. Yugoro Chiba? 

16. What is said to be an important 
part of the nurses’ training at Ellen 
Mitchell Memorial Hospital? 

17. Who gave $14,000 toward the defi- 
cit of the Woman’s Foreign Society? 


18. “With God go over the sea; with- 
out Him ” Complete the sentence. 





PRIZES FOR 1928 


For correct answers to every question in the 
11 issues, January to December inclusive, one 
worthwhile missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 16 out of the 18 ques- 
tions, each issue for 11 months, January to De- 
cember inclusive, a year’s subscription to Mis- 
SIONS. Answers may be sent monthly or at the 
end of the year. All answers must reach us not 
later than February ist, 1930, to receive credit. 

This contest is open only to subscribers. 
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An Introduction to a Volume of Good Reading 


ISSIONS for February is willing 
jj to submit itself for consideration 
as an issue of more than ordi- 
nary merit. The titles of the 
| articles given on the cover and 
the names of the contributors 
furnish some idea of the scope 
and variety, but only the reading will tell the whole 
story as to real interest and importance. Many 
parts of the world and many phases of its life are 
touched upon, always from the Christian and sym- 
pathetic angle. This is the reading matter that 
widens one’s horizon and stimulates to better things 
-—of that we feel sure. 

Dr. Baldwin starts us in Africa, and makes us 
fellow travelers in a visit to Vanga in the wilderness. 
We are looking through keen eyes and gaining 
knowledge with every mile. Knowing that he 
preaches with the same force and directness that 
mark his writing, it is not surprising that his open- 
ing sermon at the Congo Conference made so deep 
an impression. The Editor follows with an account 
of the Crow Indian Mission in Montana and the 
dedication of its new Chivers Memorial and Chris- 
tian Center, confessing to a special personal interest 
in the work at Lodge Grass for reasons which are 
stated. That Mission has developed a number of 
remarkable characters whose story will make a book 
some day. 

Dr. Bau of China indicates some of the lasting 
influences which he received from his attendance at 
the Jerusalem Conference and his visit to this 
country and Europe. He is using his gains for the 
good of his people. Dr. Speer, always welcome to 
our pages, reviews the last two decades of foreign 
missions in the extracts made from his address at 
Rochester before the Federal Council. He has a 
clear vision of the fields and the changing aspects of 
missions. Dr. Frank Smith outlines the evangelistic 
program in its world wide range and denominational 
relations. Missionary Chaney describes admirably 
the Karen Centennial in Burma, an event of large 
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moment in’ that historic field. Then Dr. Franklin 
takes us,to Nazareth and makes the home of Jesus 
luminous. This is devotional reading of the best 
type. The editorials remind us that the birthdays 
of two great Americans—the really great—occur 
this month. The situation in China and the Baptist 
World Alliance are among other subjects treated. 

There are some important reports—one by Mr. 
Lipphard on the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
meeting at Chicago that actually accomplished 
things ; another by the Editor on the Federal Council 
and its twentieth anniversary ; a third on the Japan 
Conference. There is a message from President 
Harris to the denomination, looking out into the 
new year. Secretary Bowler gives his impression of 
the Chicago meeting, and Mr. McIntosh writes on 
“Missionary Mindedness” words that should have 
special heed at this time. There is a message also 
from Dr. John MaeNeill with suggestion about 
World Alliance Sunday. 

Added to all this the usual departments are 
crowded with good news, and the Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board has space to emphasize facts 
and features of its noble service. Mrs. Aitchison 
holds the Open Forum of Methods up to ‘its top 
notch of originality. And we are confidently of 
opinion, looking over the pages onee more, that there 
is not a dull one of them all, nor one that could be 
spared without some loss. At the same time we can 
see attractive articles looming up for March issue. 

Question Box answers pour in at an unprecedented 
rate, and contestants will need to exercise a little 
patience. Extra help that is skilful is not always 
available. Puzzle contestants have doubtless missed 
the puzzles in January and perhaps have guessed 
that we purpose to discontinue them for the present. 
We are planning some new features that should 
interest the Juniors, but will let them show them- 
selves when the time comes rather than tell about 
them in advance. It is often worth while to watch 
out. By the way, do not miss the beautiful prayer 
poem on the Devotional Page. 
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A Visit to Vanga in the Wilderness of Africa 


BY ARTHUR C. BALDWIN, D.D. 





PICTURESQUE CONGO RIVER SCENERY AS VIEWED FROM DR. W. H. LESLIE’S HOME IN VANGA 


Oke] HEY had said “around the next bend.” 
i This was good news to us who had 
® spent eleven days on these African riv- 
fai ers, eleven days on a steamer so small 
ey oes that the eight members of our party 

=| had entirely filled the cabins and 
ig mye slept on deck. Those eleven tropical days 
had been made more intense by the furnace and 
boiler heat of the boat from which we could not 
escape. Our course had been up the Congo, the 
Kasai, the Kwango, and finally the Kwilo, eleven 
days of battling fierce currents, with only the forest 
and wilderness about us. Now and then a trader’s 
post or a native village appeared to break the mo- 
notony. We saw crocodiles, monkeys, hippos, and 
many places where the elephants used to be. At 
night we tied up to the bank and slept under mos- 
quito netting. A long journey and a hard one was 
this trip to Vanga. 

They were ready for us. The long whistle that 
our obliging captain had given far down stream had 
told them we were near. School was dismissed and 
400 boys and girls had trooped down to the shore. 
Almost as many more from villages near and remote 
who had come for injections for sleeping sickness 
also came down. We could see them from the bend, 
like a dark swarm of something on the green of the 
river bank. Something was moving rhythmically 
among them. The glass revealed it as palm 
branches. Then came the sound of singing, a wave 





of sound that grew into a roar as we drew near. 
When 400 native Africans start to sing at the top 
of their lungs, they make some sound. I must add, 
they made a colorful picture on the bank. The 
school boys and girls in blue denim, the hundreds of 
others massed in a chocolate background of bare 
bodies. Behind them were the missionaries who 
had remained while Dr. W. H. Leslie attended the 
Conference, Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Osterholm and Mrs. 
Leslie. 

To understand what this eager, rejoicing company 
meant, one must recall the story that makes Vanga 
one of the wonder spots of our missionary enter- 
prise. Sixteen years ago all this was wilderness un- 





CROWD OF NATIVES AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF THE SPECIAL 
DEPUTATION TO BELGIAN CONGO 
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RIVER STEAMER “BOLENGE” IN WHICH THE TRIP WAS MADE 


redeemed and savage. Jesuits who tried to land 
were driven off with arrows. Fifteen years ago 
when Dr. Leslie came, this open slope with its beau- 
tiful shade trees was a jungle and it took a day and 
a half of hard cutting to make a path to its top. 
Then, less than fifteen years ago, when the first 
house was being built, one of the workmen was way- 
laid on his return from a near village, killed and de- 
voured by the cannibals. It is in such territory that 
this miracle of grace has taken place. 

So we landed. With Dr. Leslie were Miss Jor- 
genson and Miss Raff, new appointees to the mission, 
Mrs. H. E. Goodman and daughter, Grace, Mrs. 
Shirk, Dr. Howard Freas of Banza Manteke, and the 
writer. With the shouting, rejoicing company we 
went up the hill to find ourselves on a broad plateau 
where the mission has been built. A scene of or- 
dered beauty met our eyes. Two missionary resi- 
dences of light brick with grass, shrubs, palms, and 
roses about them were on the immediate front facing 
the river. Running back was a little lane with a 
double row of mango trees and lined with neat white- 
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washed mud structures that served very well for 
schoolrooms, boys’ dormitories, ete. Crossing this 
was another walk which led to the hospital, resi- 
dences for single women and the girls’ dormitory. 
Everywhere we found orange trees, palms, pine- 
apple patches, gardens of vegetables. Farther back 
were more palms with fine coffee bushes under them. 
A garden spot it was, hewed out of the wilderness 
in fifteen years, built with brick from their own 
kiln, lumber from the forests, seeds and roots 
brought from outside and watched over with infi- 
nite care. All this where nothing of order had been, 
all this beauty for the inhabitants of these crude, 
primitive villages to look upon. 

Five busy days were spent there. We saw the 
school where in separate departments the boys and 
girls—we would call them young men and young 
women—studied the elementary things that have to 
be given them. Miss Helen Raff will assist them here. 
We saw the hospital, well equipped, where Dr. Oster- 
holm will now have Miss Alice Jorgenson to help 
him. I went down at 6.30 in the morning to find a 
crowd of more than 300 natives who had been sent 
in from the villages to be examined for sleeping sick- 
ness. Out of this company, that Dr. Osterholm had 
to examine one by one for the enlarged glands in the 
neck that indicate the trouble, he found 167, a large 
proportion of them children, who needed treatment. 
For six days or ten, as the need was, these had to 
present themselves each day for the vein injections 
which mean healing and life. 

To this hospital the white people of the region, in 
the trading posts, come for help. One white man 
died there of tuberculosis while we were there and 
we assisted in giving him Christian burial while the 
curious natives looked on. Dr. Osterholm needs a 
double. He has a great territory to serve with un- 
limited opportunity for the Christian message that 





BAPTISMAL SCENE DESCRIBED ON THE NEXT PAGE IN WHICH FORTY CANDIDATES WERE BAPTIZED 
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he loves to give. He comes home on furlough in 
April. 

It was our good fortune to be there for Commu- 
nion Sunday. Once a month the Christians of this 
entire region have what amounts to a “‘matondo.” 
As yet the only church is at Vanga. Converts in 
the various villages, 250 of them, are received at 
Vanga and baptized into its fellowship. Thus the 
monthly meeting is a power in promoting a sense of 
unity. With the limitation of the missionary staff, 
it is also almost the only opportunity Dr. Leslie has 
of addressing the Christians of the villages. 

They began to come on Friday and by Saturday 
afternoon were present in full force. Some of them 
had come a two or three days’ journey. They 
brought their own provisions and camped out, na- 
tive fashion. They also brought their tithes and 
offerings gathered during the month. The amount 
was 5,951 franes at this meeting. When it is re- 
ealled that a day’s wage is two francs, it will be seen 
that this was a large offering. Their gifts are 
enough to meet all the expenses of the village evan- 
gelistic work. 

On Saturday there was a church meeting in the 
open. We all gave them a little message and 40 can- 
didates were received for baptism. They were a fine 
looking lot. If I could see, coming into our church 
at home, a company like that, of all ages from 14 to 
65, with their serious convictions, I would think the 
millennium was at hand. They handled that busi- 
ness well. A primitive church is very simple and 
direct in its methods. There is no indirection or 
subterfuge. Two were expelled, one for fighting 
and the other for marrying a second wife. Disci- 
pline is maintained at Vanga. 

Sunday was the great day. At nine a company 
of over 1,000 were on the river bank where I ad- 
dressed them from John 3:16. At the same time 
Mrs. Goodman spoke to 400 women in one of the 
schoolrooms. After this came the baptismal service 
in which 40 candidates were baptized by two Congo 
evangelists. The Communion service with 450 pres- 
ent was then held in one of the school houses. 
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In the late afternoon there was a “palaver” with 
the village teachers. Dr. Leslie had introduced me 
as a member of that mysterious, distant, all power- 
ful institution, as it seems in their minds, “the 
Board.” It followed, I found, that I was the “big 
chief”’ in whose hands were the great powers which 
might meet all their needs. Before I had an oppor- 
tunity to be puffed up with this unaccustomed con- 
sideration, however, I learned that the ‘big chief” is 
expected to make gifts to all whom he visits! They 
wanted to know what my gifts were. Then I felt too 
small to be puffed up. 

The “palaver,”’ however, was intensely interesting. 
While many inconsequential things were said, there 
was an earnestness among those 80 young men 
teachers, a seriousness and purpose that were im- 
pressive. In these few years a wonderful company 
of helpers has been gathered at Vanga. One of 
them had come from persecution. His school had 
twice been burned by hostile bands favorable to the 
Roman mission. There were tales too of other suf- 
ferings, beatings, imprisonments which Christians in 
the villages had recently undergone. These young 
men complained that they were left too much alone 
in their village work, that no missionary had visited 
them in a year. They declared, too, that they 
needed a church at Vanga, an adequate edifice, and 
suggested that someone of them go to New York 
with me and bring back the money. Don’t smile! 
These young fellows are working for from 10 to 25 
francs a month and they tithe it. Every extra thing 
that happens, the sale of a goat, a bit of sewing, is 
tithed. One bought a sewing machine for 300 franes 
and then gave a tenth of that amount to the church. 
They declare they are doing their utmost and then 
with a childlike expectancy they wait for the Lord 
and the Board to take care of the needs that are be- 
vond them. 

It is a romantic and serious situation that Vanga 
reveals. Here is a work of only fifteen years that is 
almost unparalleled in its marvelous achievements, 
but that today demands immediate reenforcement 
if this work is not to be dissipated. Around our 





SUNDAY MORNING CONGREGATION ON THE RIVER BANK 
ADDRESSED BY DR. BALDWIN 


NATIVES RECEIVING INOCULATIONS AGAINST SLEEPING 
SICKNESS 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE BAPTIST MISSIONARIES IN BELGIAN CONGO WITH MEMBERS OF THE SPECIAL DEPUTA- 
TION SENT BY THE TWO FOREIGN SOCIETIES TO THE BELGIAN CONGO JUBILEE DESCRIBED IN DECEMBER “MISSIONS.” 


NOTE THE HAPPY NEGRO BOY WHO SLIPPED INTO THE PICTURE 


mission the Jesuits have deliberately and purpose- 
fully placed six missions to cover the same terri- 
tory. Their school at Kikwit has 1,000 boys and 500 
girls with ten priests and eight nuns. The policy 
of their work is to go to no unoccupied village, but 
the instant the Protestants enter, they are to be on 
hand to take it away. Already they are boasting 
that when “that old man,” Dr. Leslie, is gone they 
will have everything. The mission is fighting, and 
has fought since its inception, for its very life. Per- 
haps it is all the better on that account. 

There is an isolation and loneliness at Vanga that 
is almost beyond our comprehension. It lies in an 
unbroken wilderness where there are no roads and 
no means of communication save by the river. 
There is neither telegraph nor telephone. It takes at 
least ten days to get there from Kinshasa, creeping 
slowly up the rivers against a fierce current. No 
towns, only trading posts, appear on the way. Occa- 
sionally there will also be a new coffee plantation 
where some adventurous spirit is striving to conquer 
the wilderness. When our missionaries arrive here, 
they must settle down to be alone, shut in to them- 
selves and their work. Sometimes they have as visi- 
tors lonely young men from the palm oil plants, 
who come in for tea until some moral lapse makes 
them shun the missionary’s society. A white trader 
will bring some member of his family for treat- 
ment in the hospital. But these at best are not kin- 
dred spirits. They are another demand on the spir- 
itual resources of the missionary. Always the lone- 
liness presses down unbroken and the work goes on 
with no relief of occasional week-ends away. 

Add to this the conditions of tropical life, the un- 
ceasing watcheare against disease, boiled water, no 
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WHEN THE PHOTOGRAPHER WAS NOT LOOKING 


ice, butter and milk from a can, the daily quinine, 
sleeping under the suffocating canopy of mosquito 
netting, and all this day after day and month after 
month, and you have conditions that make the fur- 
lough something to watch for more than watchmen 
look for the morning. 

I do not mean to suggest that our missionaries 
are asking for sympathy. They are not even think- 
ing of it. They are happy in their work and would 
not be anywhere else. None the less it is hardship, 
a life that we at home need to understand with: 
sympathy. I felt this keenly as we waved our fare- 
wells to them from the little steamer. There we 


. stood on its deck with the water widening between 


us and them. We were leaving all these hardships 
and going back to America, to civilization, friends 
and home. As they stood there smiling so bravely, 
did they not have a wish that they too could be 
with us? If they did, they did not show it. Smil- 
ing, serene, they stood on the bank, Dr. and Mrs. 
Leslie, Dr. and Mrs. Osterholm, and the new re- 
eruits, Helen Raff and Alice Jorgenson, in the midst 
of the black multitude from schools and village. 
There was a permanence, a sense of solidity in their 
very attitude. Here they were planted and here 
they belonged. Up and down the river the traders 
had come to make money and to exploit. But the 
missionaries had come like their Master that these 
people might have life. The vision splendid was in 
their eyes. The only hope for Africa’s deliverance 
was in their possession. 

So I left them with a cheer and with a tear as well, 
with a renewed faith in a gospel that can make 
men and women so great and give a savage people 
so much. 
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Memorable Days for the Crow Indians 


DEDICATION OF THE CHIVERS MEMORIAL AND CHRISTIAN CENTER AT LODGE GRASS 
A QUARTER CENTURY OF DEVOTED SERVICE 


BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


,ATURALLY I have a personal interest 
N¥ in the Crow Indian Mission because it 
Q) and I began our Home Mission exist- 
S) AC ence at the same time. January ait 
Paro | became editorial secretary of the 
OKO) Home Mission Society, with the Home 
Mission Monthly as a special charge; and I was pre- 
paring the copy for the first issue of the modernized 
magazine when Field Secretary E. E. Chivers came 
in from Montana all aglow with a thrilling account 
of an Indian Council at Lodge Grass and its outcome 
in the founding of a new Mission, together with secur- 
ing the consent of a gifted young pastor to leave his 
church and comfortable living in Billings, the 
neighboring trading town, and take up the mission- 
ary work, as an inexorable call to duty. This was 
exactly the kind of “live” matter I was after, and 
“The Story of White Arm,” who insisted on giving up 
his warm house to the missionary and his little 
family when no other comfortable place was available 
in the winter cold, while the chief and his wife went 
back to their old tepee, began a new era in the home 
mission literature. 
soon followed, to complete the romance, and the 
Crow leaflets were circulated by the tens of thou- 
sands. They possess the human quality that never 
loses its hold. Missionary W. A. Petzoldt collabor- 
ated, became an expert photographer, and by pen and 
pictures helped to place Lodge Grass on the mission- 
ary map. Later on, when returning from the Los 
Angeles Convention in 1915, Mrs. Grose and I spent 
some days at Lodge Grass, and were duly initiated 
into the membership of the Crow tribe, an honor fully 
appreciated. Not strange, therefore, that the Crow 
Mission’s remarkable growth should have been fol- 
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The “Conversion of White Arm” _ 


lowed with keen attention, nor that it should now be 
a peculiar pleasure to add this story of the dedication 
of the new chapel and tribal center—the Chivers 
Memorial—that stands at once as a memorial to the 
founder and a monument to the constructive and 
consecrated service of the missionary and his wife 
who see in it the realization of a cherished ideal. 


Wuat Was To Be DeEpIcATED? 


A historic paragraph is necessary. When the Crow 
Mission was started twenty-five years ago Lodge 
Grass was a negligible hamlet on the main line of 
the Burlington Railroad. The Mission, which made 
it a stopping point for local trains, had located its 
community building and missionary’s residence about 
a mile distant from the station. Fire destroyed 
the headquarters two years or more ago. The 
calamity proved a blessing in disguise, for it afforded 
Mr. Petzoldt the chance to pursue a plan long in 
mind as the ideal for the Lodge Grass mother-station 
of the Mission, now grown to a six-branch enterprise. 
Instead of having the work tucked away out of sight 
he wanted to bring the new and commodious quarters 
which he had in vision to a location so conspicuous 
that all passers-by, going either east or west, could 
hardly fail to see and be attracted by the handsome 
white structure rising suddenly out of the prairie 
isolation. This would in itself be a missionary wit- 


ness, and who could tell what impressions the sight 
and accompanying thought might make? Only good 
could result, at any rate. 

A far-sighted ideal, but how to be translated into 
fact? Among the intangible resources were faith and 
prayer and energetic purpose, coupled with practical 
skill in initiating, designing and executing. The mis- 
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sionary put all his powers of persuasion at work, 
neglected no avenue of aid that was open to him, gave 
himself untiringly to the task, and never lost his 
faith in the outcome. How it was done I will let 
Mr. Petzoldt tell, only saying that it was through 


This airplane view 
shows the sightly lo- 
cation of the new 
headquarters, with 
the surrounding 
land. The entertain- 
ment tepees are seen 
in the foreground on 
the Custer Battlefield 
Highway 





the cooperation of the Crow Indians, the Home Mis- 
sion Society, the insurance, and personal friends, 
including generous help from architects, builders 
and manufacturers. All this grew out of confidence 
in Mr. Petzoldt and knowledge of the beneficent 
character of his work for the Indians and the 
community. Progress was not rapid, for the rule 
rigidly adhered to was to build only as the funds 
would permit. I wish it were possible to tell of the 
careful planning, the working out of details with 
view to a historic and artistic whole, the anxious 
hours and the bright ones, the approaches that 
brought interested responses from many sources and 
secured much fine work at a minimum of cost. At 
last the apparently impossible was achieved, and the 
Chivers Memorial was ready to be dedicated for ser- 
vice, free from debt, admirably adapted to all the 
uses of the Mission—and conspicuous to all passers-by 
in motor or on train! 


THE Days oF DEDICATION 


To one who has never been on an Indian reservation 
it is well-nigh impossible to describe the eager interest 
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taken by the Indians, young and old, in anything new, 
and especially in public functions of any kind. Dur- 
ing all the months of construction the Lodge Grass 
Crows had kept close watch of what was going on, and 
for weeks before the time set the joyous anticipations 
of so great an event as a formal dedication were much 
in evidence. When at length the days came—Sep- 
tember 23-26—Lodge Grass was all astir with life 
and curiosity. The Indians had come in on Saturday 
from the stations at Wyola, Reno, Crow Agency, 
Black Lodge, Upper Big Horn and Pryor, and pitched 
their tepees for the encampment. In all the cere- 
monies the Crow Christian Indians were the colorful 
and dominant factor. 

Great days in truth were those for Lodge Grass— 
days that will live in history, furnish matter for tra- 
dition, long prove fruitful in inspiration. Sunday 
was of course the chief day, with a service of consecra- 
tion at which Dr. Bruce Kinney, director of Indian 
Missions, and present at the original Crow Council, 
preached the sermon; also a service of dedication, at 
which Missionary Secretary Frank A. Smith of the 
Home Mission Society gave the message; while the 
prayer of dedication was offered by White Arm, the 
first convert among the Crows, to whose story I re- 
ferred at the beginning. Twenty-five years he had 
been walking in the Jesus Road, and no face was more 
radiant that day than his. Impressive were the 
services, with such intent listening as few audiences 
equal, and frequent signs of approval. 

Other exercises of interest marked the three days’ 
program. At the Jubilation service Mrs. Katherine 
S. Westfall, executive secretary of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society, was the guest speaker. The 
Indian Council around the Cross of Christ, led by 
Rev. John Frost, first ordained Crow Indian minister, 
was participated in by visiting ministers and speakers 
from the Sioux, Cheyenne, Gros Ventre and Cherokee 
tribes. The National Y. W. C. A. was represented by 
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TEPEES PREPARED FOR THE RECEPTION AND BARBECUE AT LODGE GRASS 
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Miss Dorothy Stevenson, Cherokee, a graduate of 
Oberlin. This meeting disclosed the Indian develop- 
ment in leadership. Another distinctive feature was 
that in which the Crows acted as hosts to the white 
residents of Lodge Grass, whose business men and 
people generally gave generously to the building 
fund. It is a significant testimony to the place the 
missionary holds in the community, which he has seen 
and helped grow from a mere hamlet to a thriving 
town of over three hundred white people, that all of 
the high school faculty and students, the grade 
teachers and ninety-seven grade school children, were 
among the local white contributors. The address at 
this gathering was by Dr. E. R. Curry, secretary of 
the Montana Baptist State Convention. 

The wholly characteristic service was “the Big 
Jesus Meeting,” which was for the Crows and by the 
Crows, filled with testimonies, prayers and songs; a 
very long but very happy, spontaneous outpouring of 
gratitude, petition, exhortation and joy, overflowing 
with appreciation of the new and wonderful church 
and home. 

Then came the closing and climactie Citizenship 
Day, when the Governor of Montana, Hon. J. E. 
Erickson, made the chief address, and many visitors 
arrived from points far and near, so that it was esti- 
mated that more than a thousand persons enjoyed the 
barbecue, which formed an important part of the pro- 
gram. The Billings Gazette, largest daily in eastern 
Montana, sent a special reporter, who caught the 
spirit of the occasion and gave exceptional space to it. 
Greetings were brought by representatives of the com- 
mercial clubs of Billings, Montana, and Sheridan, 
Wyoming, generous supporters of the movement, and 
several brief speeches were made by other guests. 





GOVERNOR ERICKSON ARRIVES, AND IS ESCORTED BY MISSION- 
ARY PETZOLDT AND TWO CROW CHIEFS IN FULL REGALIA, 
WHO PROUDLY DO THE HONORS 


But it is fair to say that the Crow Indians in their 
regalia formed the leading attraction, and one of them 
in particular had the center of the stage. This was 
Chief White Man Runs Him, the only survivor of the 


again. 
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WHITE MAN RUNS HIM, WHO GAVE HIS NAME TO MR. 
PETZOLDT AS THE HIGHEST HONOR POSSIBLE 


Custer Scouts, who presented the Governor with a 
war shirt in honor of his visit, and then in the most 
impressive moment of all the services, solemnly an- 
nounced that he wished to have his own name con- 
ferred upon Mr. Petzoldt. He also gave him a war 
bonnet of great value. Relative to this naming, Mr. 
Petzoldt says that “very rarely does an Indian give 
away his own name and especially when he is a chief. 
According to Indian custom he may never use it 
The name White Man Runs Him is pro- 
nounced in Crow, Mah-stch-she-deh-coe-roosh, and 
means the lone Indian who outwitted, in a hot pur- 
suit, anumber of white soldiers. This was an incident 
in the life of the father of White Man Runs Him and 
was bestowed by him upon his son. 

In bestowing his name the old warrior who now 
takes the name “Morning Star,” spoke of the growth 
of the number of Christians among the Crows, and 
said: “I want the public to know that we appreciate 
the Rev. Mr. Petzoldt, and the work he has done. It 
is an unusual thing for a man to give his name away. 
I want the Crows to witness that I have given my 
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name away to Brother Petzoldt and that they are to 
call him White Man Runs Him.” Mr. Petzoldt was 
deeply affected by this incident, which thrilled the 
audience that packed the community hall. 

Once more it was the old scout’s turn when the 
drawing was displayed of a stained glass window 
which he, with the aid of some of his local friends 
among the white people, has given for the chapel 
tower. This window features an Indian tepee with 
a primitive setting and a mellow cross in the sky. 
Placed in the tower it will give its illuminated mes- 
sage every night, being lighted from within by 
electricity. This will be the Mission’s gospel beacon. 


WHAT THE Crows Now Have 


Mr. Petzoldt writes that “the new building is a 
great delight to the Indians. They are hardly 
through rubbing their eyes to see if it is all really 
so.” And well they may be delighted. Thanks to Mr. 
Petzoldt’s artistic taste, we have one Indian mission 
establishment of which we may be proud, of colonial 
architecture, plain and symmetrical lines, in a won- 
derful location. The airplane picture shows how the 
five acre tract with a frontage of 550 feet immediately 
faces the Custer Battlefield Highway and the main 
line of the Burlington Railroad, and is within the 
area of the passenger train-stops. The Lodge Grass 
Tourist Park is across the Highway and railroad 
tracks. No spot in the Northwest is the center of so 
many Indian battlefields as the Crow country. No 
other Indian Mission station of any denomination 
has a setting like this. The site, costing $770, is the 
gift of the Lodge Grass Indians, deeded to the Home 
Mission Society. The plant comprises the colonial 
chapel, a tribal Christian Center, residence quarters 
for a young woman missionary, two guest rooms, and 
aroom for exhibits, Indian handicraft, and museum. 

In the chapel the pews represent Indian tribes— 
each pew the gift of a different tribe or its friends. 
There are ten memorial windows, of colored art glass, 
representing John Eliot, Roger Williams, David 
Brainard, William Penn, Isaac McCoy, Marcus 
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Whitman, the Williamsons, Bishop Hare, the McBeth 
Sisters, James Murrow. These in their day were all 
interested in the evangelization of the Indians. The 
inside finishing was provided by the white people of 
Lodge Grass, who count Mr. Petzoldt as a first citizen. 
The community room, which was not completely 
finished at the time of dedication, is designed to have 
an equipment that will make it a complete Christian 
Center, with radio, stereopticon; moving-picture 
machine, stage, and folding chairs. In this room 
there are eight historical windows, each representing 
an epoch in the Indian’s life. The other windows 
picture the different racial and linguistic groups. 
The Chivers Memorial window in the chapel, con- 
tributed by Dr. Chivers’ children, is a classic in art 
glass portraying a Crow Indian village of a hundred 
years ago. Visitors have highly praised the fine 
lines of proportion, the refinement and artistry of 
the chapel interior and its uniqueness in the Indian 
field. Here we have a Baptist mission chapel that 
inspires and induces to worship. 

The final plans call for landscape gardening, an 
ornamental fence on the front with eight stone pillars 
and historical Indian tablets. Not a detail has been 
overlooked and all the planning traces its origin to 
one ingenious brain. The building, with equipment 
so far secured, has cost $23,500, a sum far below its 
real value. Of this the Home Mission Society appro- 
priated $5,000; the insurance was $5,000. The re- 
maining $13,500 has come from friends inside and 
outside of the denomination. Gifts came from thirty- 
two states and four foreign countries; from Jews, 
Greeks and other racial groups; from other denomi- 
nations, and tribes in other denominations; from 
government and railroad officials, corporations, 
commercial clubs, cattlemen, train crews, tourists, 
“dude ranch” guests, and a few Baptists. This does 
not mean, says Mr. Petzoldt, that the money came as 
easy as water from an open faucet. Far from it. It 
represents a long period of combining faith and 
works; but it also represents the fine friendships of 
twenty-five years and the circumference of the wide 
and kindly interest in the Baptist missionary enter- 


Preparing for the Barbecue in honor 
of the Governor and other guests at 
the Dedication. The beeves were con- 
tributed, and more than a thousand 
people enjoyed the feast 
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prise on the Crow Indian reservation. 
of the gratifying features of it all. It is a supreme 
testimonial to the two who are responsible under God 
for the noble prosecution of a great work. And this 
dedication came, by a happy coincidence, to crown 
the completion of a quarter century of continuous 
service among the Crows by Mr. and Mrs. 
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Petzoldt, during which more than 500 Indians have 
been baptized. Congratulatory letters and telegrams 
came from many sources to complete their joy and 
thanksgiving. And I am sure all Missions’ readers 
will wish them and the Crow Indians abundant and 
abiding happiness in the new and beautiful head- 
quarters at Lodge Grass. 


Absence from China 


BY T. C. BAU, D.D. 


ZAJINCE my return to China last Septem- 
ber I have been traveling and visiting 
| schools, hospitals and churches. It was 
#/ a great joy to see my colleagues in the 
Chekiang-Shanghai Baptist Conven- 
tion, the pastors in the districts, prin- 
cipals and teachers in schools and doctors in hospitals 
all working so closely and so strenuously for the same 
purpose—establishing the Kingdom of God in China. 
The missionaries are all back at their stations and 
are enjoying their work with their Chinese brothers 
and sisters in making Christ known to the Chinese 
people. Schools have a larger enrollment this year, 
and hospital staffs are kept very busy at their daily 
duties. The general attitude of the people towards 
Christianity is much improved. The Sunday ser- 
vices are better attended and there is an increase in 
the number of new inquiries. Church activities have 
also been started with a full program to lead men 
and women to Christ, and to build a new and more 
Christian community. ; 
My absence from the field was for more than seven 
months, yet it proved to be something really worth 
while. From what I have seen and heard in the Holy 
Land, in Europe and America, I am deeply im- 
pressed that God is the Father of the human race and 
we are all His children. He is found in the wilder- 
ness as well as in the city, in the museums as well as 
in the Cathedrals, in books as well as in Nature, in 
the past as well as in the present. Jesus Christ is the 
Saviour of the world, and He meets the needs of the 
human heart. I reckon the preaching of the Gospel 
as our privilege and trust and it is our delight to lead 





those who are still in darkness to the great Light of 
the World. May God use many of us here in China 
to serve Him faithfully and to live Christlike lives 
before our own people. 

My trip was really a great event and had a won- 
derful influence in my life. It was both an educa- 
tion and an inspiration. The conferences I attended, 
the churches and schools I visited, and friends I met, 
were an inspiration to me. On the one hand, while 
I confess that I know Christ and His religion all too 
little, yet on the other hand I have seen Him anew 
in those parts in Palestine, in the early history of 
the Christian Church in Rome and other places, and 
in the lives of many of His followers scattered all 
over the world. It was a great blessing to my life, 
and I hope and pray that God will make better use 
of His humble servant for the Church in China. 

Since my return, I have visited most of the sta- 
tions, attended some of the district association meet- 
ings, the annual meeting of the National Christian 
Council, the Mission Conference, and also had many 
other engagements. 

We have just had one of our best Institutes in 
Ningpo last week. It was not only the best in at- 
tendance but also the best in the courses of study, the 
spirit of eagerness in learning, the feeling of a new 
need in spiritual life and close cooperation among the 
preachers. We went back to the Word of God and 
looked for help and power from Him who is Al- 
mighty. With that group of about forty workers in 
the ministry, one-third of whom are college gradu- 
ates, we are sure that our work will grow under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
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The Last Two Decades in Foreign Missions 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER, D. D. 


(From an Address given at the Federal Council Meeting in Rochester) 





ZN the two decades which have elapsed 
i since the organization of the Federal 
@)} Council there has been an amazing 
Al 7 : 

a fs ‘ ging = be — ge bagere! 
(AYE Ao )) 0 e ristian forces in the Unite 
ASO) States and in the efficiency and accept- 
ableness of their instruments of cooperation. But 
nowhere in the whole field of the Church’s life and 
work has there been a greater growth, both of power 
and of united effort, than in the work of foreign 
missions. 

There is an impression in some quarters that the 
foreign mission cause has slipped backward and that 
it is meeting today with more criticism and opposi- 
tion from without and less support from within, than 
in former years. It is indeed true that in some of 
our denominations there has been a reaction from the 
great and sudden expansion following the war years, 
but over the period of about two decades, since the 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference in 1910, the gen- 
eral advance has been outstanding. 

In 1910 the number of Protestant missionaries was 
21,307, of native workers 103,066, of Christian com- 
municants in the native churches 2,346,086, and the 
total of native contributions $3,246,717. The total 
number of organized churches was 18,904 and of 
Sunday school pupils 1,412,044. Now, according to 
the latest complete statistics, embodied in the Mis- 
sionary Atlas of 1925, the number of Protestant 
foreign missionaries is 29,040, of native workers 
151,735, of Christian communicants 3,614,154. The 
total number of organized churches is 36,246, of 
Sunday school pupils 2,535,726, of native contribu- 
tions $7,469,198. The total number of Christian 
adherents has grown to 8,342,378. 

The statistics refute the idea of a retrogression. 
They witness rather to a great advance. And the 
idea that the cause is meeting with an unprecedented 
wave of unbelief and attack can be held only by 
those who lack a historic background and perspec- 
tive, who do not remember what a tide of opposition 
had to be met after the Boxer uprising in China and 
what a volume of criticism in books and periodicals 
had to be answered then and for years afterwards. 

Note in four regards the clear evidence of advance. 

(1) In the coming forward of a new leadership to 
replace the old. In each generation one hears the 
forebodings of the timid as to what will happen when 
the trusted leadership that is known and followed is 
gone. In the Minutes of a Presbyterian General As- 
sembly of half a century ago there was a notable 
warning of the disaster that was ahead when the few 
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great spirits which had been bearing the burden of 
the Church’s missionary work were passed away. 
They passed, but the disaster did not come. Others 
arose to fill the places of the dead. It was interesting 
to learn at the International Missionary Council in 
Jerusalem last spring that there were found only 25 
of the 1,500 delegates who made up the Edinburgh 


Conference. The great figures of two decades ago 
are gone—Stock, Wardlaw Thompson, Robson, 
Ellinwood, Judson Smith, Murdoch, McCabe, 


Leonard and a great company. But the cause goes 
on, and a new generation rises to fill the empty 
places. 

(2) The last two decades have seen a growth of 
autonomy and independence in the national churches 
far exceeding the past. At Edinburgh there were 
about 30 nationals from the mission fields out of 
1,500. At Jerusalem they were nearly half of the 
Council. Truly national and autonomous churches, 
often comprising many denominations still separated 
in the West, have grown up in Japan, Chosen, China, 
the Philippines, India, Brazil and other lands. It is 
true that autonomy has outrun self-support and that 
the economic foundations of the new churches are 
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still weak, but they are strong enough to stand. The 
new churches have their problems, to discriminate 
between a true and a false nationalistic loyalty and 
to discern and hold fast the abiding Christian in- 
heritanee, but they are far stronger today than 
twenty years ago. 

(3) Christianity is far more of a force in ‘yelation 
to all human movements and problems than two dec- 
ades ago. The proposed Religious Bill in Japan last 
year recognized it, few though its adherents are, as 
one of the three religions of the Empire. The place 
to which Christ has now come in the thought of India 
would have seemed incredible in 1908. And in the 
West the idea that religion is a negligible or insig- 
nificant factor has been recently disproved in strik- 
ing ways. There has been a real approach, too, to a 
solution of the problem of rightly coordinating the 
social and individual aspects of the Christian Gospel 
both at home and abroad. 

(4) In spite of common misunderstanding, the 
issue between Christianity and other religions be- 
comes clearer. What William Hung of Yenching 
University says about China has its true application 
also in Moslem, Buddhist and Hindu lands: 


“Tt seems to me that we have arrived at the stage in the 
history of missions when it is no longer worth while for 
missionary leaders to study the Christian approaches to 
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Buddhism, Confucianism, etc. The scientific study of these 
non-Christian religions will have historic and academic 
interest, but it has ceased to have the same practical im- 
portance in missionary work it used to have up to twenty or 
even ten years ago. 

“We must realize that the frontier of our missionary 
enterprise has changed and with it we must also change the 
old tactics. Too much praise cannot be given to the growth 
and study of comparative religions in the missionary train- 
ing centers of the West. Thus prepared, the missionary 
movement has been enabled to deal with the non-Christian 
more effectively. 

“It is partly due to the educational activities of the 
Christian movement that the other religions are losing the 
grip they had in non-Christian lands. While Christianity 
is making inroads into these religions from one side, these 
religions are suffering a great deal more in the rear, from a 
group of new enemies who have advanced so far into their 
territory, that for all practical purposes Christianity must 
ignore the incapacitated older religions and think of its 
frontier work in forms of what it will have to do with these 
same new forces, scientific agnosticism, material determina- 
tion, political fascism, and moral iconoclasm.” 


These forces have not yet penetrated the whole of 
human society in any of these lands, but the intel- 
lectual and religious change which has taken place 
would have seemed unbelievable twenty years ago. 

If the past two decades have seen such changes 
what will not the next two decades see ? 





A Program of World-Wide Evangelism 


BY FRANK A. 


a Evangelistic Move- 
ment will be inaugurated May Ist, 
Bi 1929, as a climax of the three-year plan 
of evangelism of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. The objective for the 
three-year plan is announced as “The 
——_ of the resources of the entire denomina- 
tion to make Christ known to the ends of the earth,” 
and the resolution adopted by the Convention at: 
Detroit commending this ideal to all our pastors and 
missionaries will be found on page 109. 

This great ideal presented itself after much 
thought and a period of earnest prayer during one 
of the meetings of the Cooperative Committee of 
Evangelism. It embodies the purpose to unite all 
cur missionary forces—foreign, home, state, city, 
missionary, and local church—in a supreme effort to 
exalt Christ as the Saviour of men in a year of world- 
wide witnessing. The Foreign Mission Society, 
whose work has always been evangelistic, seeking to 
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win the non-Christian people of the earth to Christ 
as Lord and Saviour, voted to cooperate through rep- 
resentation with the Cooperative Committee, and ex- 


’ pressed itself as willing and prepared to use every 


resource to make the coming year on the foreign field 
the greatest evangelistic year in our history. Dr. 
Robbins and Dr. Franklin have attended the meet- 
ings of the Cooperative Committee, laboring to make 
the movement all-embracing. Dr. Lerrigo, during 
his recent visit to the Congo, laid this great plan 
before our missionaries in that region and they have 
sent the following reply : 


Sona Bata, Congo Belge, October 1, 1928. 


My dear Dr. Smith: 

We have heard through Dr. Lerrigo of the resolution 
adopted at the Detroit Convention, setting aside the year 
beginning May Ist, 1929, as a year of world-wide evan- 
gelism, during which it is hoped that all departments of our 
denominational organization will cooperate in an intensive 
presentation of the gospel message to men and women in 
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THE NORTHERN BAPTIST COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM . 


need of Christ everywhere. May I say on behalf of the Congo 
Mission that we are heartily in sympathy with this move- 
ment, and that both as a mission and as individual mission- 
aries, we shall be glad to do all in our power to make the 
year one of great spiritual victory. God has been greatly 
blessing the work in this field and I am sure we are ready 
for even greater conquests in the name of our Lord and 
Saviour. Praying that you and the Committee in charge of 
the special movement may be led by God in every detail of 
the plans made, and that the year may bring much blessing 
to every branch of the great work, I am, sincerely yours, 
P. A. MacDiarmid, Secretary Congo Mission. 


Dr. Robbins on his departure for the Orient 
carried a message from the Committee and a copy of 
the Detroit resolution to the brethren of Assam, 
Burma and India.. The reports thus far received 
from the foreign field indicate an inspiring response 
from our missionaries to the appeal from the home- 
land, and this should stir the pastors and the 
churches in this country to do their utmost. 

The plans for the year include three features: (1) 
The time to be covered is from Easter, 1929, to Pente- 
cost, 1930, with a special emphasis on the words, “On 
to Pentecost.” The designation of this time accords 
with the plans of several other religious bodies who 
expect to make Pentecost, 1930, the climax of an 
evangelistic period which will commemorate the 
earthly ministry of our Lord in a soul-winning 
way. (2) A letter to be sent to every pastor in the 
United States and to every missionary throughout 
the world, calling attention to this great evangelistic 
movement. This letter gives a résumé of the objec- 
tive of the third year, calls attention to the challenge 
of Christianity to the world today, and indicates 
signs of what, to many expectant hearts, betokens a 
world-wide revival. The letter also suggests forms 
of evangelistic work which indicate channels for the 
outreach of the church. (3) The goal. Our field 


of evangelistic activity must look to wider opportuni- 
ties of effort than is afforded by the natural constit- 
uency of the local church, and the year’s work will 
be planned to reach the unshepherded multitudes 
and the forgotten folk the world over. Christ’s com- 
mand was to go out into the highways, and the vision 
for this year must be wider than our conventional 
limits and our ordinary interests. Conferences have 
been sought with several groups to make this pro- 
gram effective. The Baptist laymen under the 
direction of W. C. Coleman are earnestly engaged in: 
soul-winning. The Baptist Young People’s Union of 
America is planning a greatly enlarged program to 
enlist young people in winning young people. There 
will also be conferences with heads of schools and 
theological seminaries and various groups of women. 

This far-flung movement will be still further ex- 
tended in an effort to enlist the cooperation of 
Baptists throughout the world. The Committee re- 
quested the chairman to correspond with the officials 
of every Baptist body, including the Southern 
Baptist Convention, Baptist Conventions of Canada, 
British Isles, Continent of Europe, South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand and other countries, inviting 
them to unite with us in a similar movement. It will 
be understood that there will be no attempt to com- 
bine the evangelistic efforts of these organizations 
with those of the Northern Convention, and that each 
will be free to take such action as they may deem 
advisable. The Cooperative Committee of Evan- 
gelism does not seek to invade in any way the 
matters that properly belong to the Baptist World 
Alliance, but there is a strong hope that this year in 
which we pray and plan for a great year of witness- 
ing, we might also have the prayers and cooperation 
of our brethren in many lands, in the effort to pro- 
claim the glorious gospel of Christ to all people. 
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The Karen Centennial in Burma 
FROM A REPORT BY REV. C. E. CHANEY IN THE “RANGOON NEWS” 


qT WAS an unusual crowd that gathered 
CoH at ae Jetty and poured into 
which was anchored 





4} lower decks, the upper decks, into first 
SAN Di and second cabins and every conceiv- 
able place a man or woman could utilize for a day 
and night trip from Rangoon to Tavoy. Despite 
the crowding there was nothing but good will and 
fellowship, each bearing inconvenience cheerfully 
for the sake of the comfort and happiness of others. 
The break of day following a beautiful moonlight 
night at sea found us at anchor in the Tavoy River. 
Three hours later we were landed at Tavoy and con- 
veyed to comfortable quarters pervaded by the at- 
mosphere of hospitality. 

What was the occasion of this trip? The Burma 
Baptist Convention drawing its delegates from every 
race and section of Burma. And this was a special 
convention of historic importance, for it marked the 
centenary of the baptism of the Christian Karen Ko 
Tha Byu in Burma. Therefore, beside the dhobe 
pond where the baptism took place was held a cele- 
bration of that event. The life story of Ko Tha Byu 
reads like a novel, and he was indeed a miracle of 
grace. To share in this celebration a deputation 
from America of six persons came—Dr. and Mrs. 
J. C. Robbins, Foreign Secretary of the Mission 
Board; Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich, he a leading member 
of the Board; Prof. H. B. Robins, another member 
of the Board, and Miss Burnham. Besides the 
American delegates there were also four from across 
the Bay—Rev. H. Anderson and Rev. B. A. Nag of 
the English Baptist Mission in Bengal, Rev. H. C. 
Long and Mr. R. V. Shau of the American Baptist 
Mission in Bengal-Orissa. 

The first session was held in a commodious mandat 
(hall) on the A. B. M. School compound. It was 
given to announcement of convention committees for 
the new year, and to receiving the fraternal dele- 
gates, most of whom came’ with greetings from 
Christian bodies in other parts of India and the 
world. Dr. Robbins brought a brief, stirring message 
from home, including greetings from the Baptist 
World Alliance, the Northern Baptist Convention, 
and the Board of Managers. Mr. Aldrich spoke for 
the laymen of America and of how much it was 
meaning to him personally as a member of the Board 
to have this firsthand personal contact with the field. 
Prof. Robins dwelt on America’s debt to the mission 
fields, especially to Judson and Burma, which became 
the challenge and rallying point of the entire 
denomination. 





Mr. Shau and Rev. Mr. Nag brought greetings 
from the Indian Christians across the Bay. The 
latter ‘emphasized the need of nationalizing the 
Christian culture and Christianizing the national 
culture of India. 

Rev. Messrs. Long and Anderson brought the 
greetings of the American and English Baptist Mis- 
sions across the Bay. One reply was made by Thra 
Tudee of Tavoy, who briefly reviewed the progress 
made by the Karen nation and their debt to the 
Mission. Thra Toe Khut, M.L.C., of Ma-ubin, spoke 
in behalf of the Pwo Karens and emphasized their 
request that more missionaries be sent to the Pwo 
Karen peoples. Saya Ah Syoo of Moulmein made a 
brief reply in behalf of the Burman and other 
Christian groups. 

Thus closed the opening session of a convention 
which by virtue of its relation to a great event is 
destined to grow in significance as the years go by. 
There is no need to comment in Burma as to the 
virile and splendid qualities of the Karen peoples, 
or of the rapid rise and progress they have made in 
cultural ways, a culture made possible by two great 
sources, the Bible with its contents, and the British 
Government, which in turn owes its own greatness 
and progress to the message and spirit revealed by 
the Bible more than to anything else. No matter 
how many centuries may crown the progress and 
culture of Burma, one great factor which will record 
itself on every page of its history will be the Karen 
race. And as long as the Karen race continues, like 
the story of Mary and her box of ointment, this story 
of Ko Tha Byu and his life will be told to future 
generations as a tribute to the grace of God. 
Saturday was set aside for the Sgan Karen and 
Burman Conferences. The Board representatives 
and a few of the missionaries were invited to be 
present for discussion with the Burman Conference 
at one of its sessions. In the evening the Karen and 
Burman Christian communities put on a most en- 
joyable concert in which the local Chinese and 
Indian churches had part. The mandat seating 2,000 
was packed. The Karen students of Insein 
Seminary and the Tavoy School rendered some ex- 
cellent musical numbers and the band added a 
martial note to the occasion. The European com- 
munity turned out to this part of the Convention in 
good numbers. 

The Sunday services of the convention were held 
in the Burmese and Karen languages. Saya U Tha 
Aung preached in Burmese, and Thra Saw Po Bah 
preached in Sgaw Karen.. The Christian Endeavor 
Rally in the afternoon was interesting and animated. 
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A CHRISTIAN KAREN FAMILY OF SEVERAL GENERATIONS IN BURMA. THE NOTEWORTHY CENTENNIAL 
OF MISSION WORK AMONG THE KARENS IS DESCRIBED IN THIS ARTICLE 


Rev. C. E. Conrad of Bassein was in the chair. Dr. 
Robbins made a stirring appeal to the young folks, 
gray-headed or otherwise, on the theme “Life More 
Abundant.” Dr. Anderson of Calcutta gave a char- 
acteristic talk bound together with a thread of 
humor. In the business session it was agreed to 
continue the missionary work in the Karenni Hills. 

The most impressive service of the day was the 
four o’clock baptismal service held at the same dhobe 
tank in which a hundred years before Ko Tha Byu 
had been baptized. From 1200 to 1400 people were 
gathered on two sides of the tank to witness the good 
confession. The opening services were participated 
in by the pastors of the Karen, Burmese, Chinese and 
Indian communities. There were ten Indian, six 
Karen, four Burman and three Chinese candidates. 
The pastor of the Karen Church baptized the 
Karens, Rev. M. L. Streeter the others. 

One could not but let his imagination picture the 
scene as it had been a century previous in contrast 
with the scene today. Then one missionary with 
one lone convert, the first for a whole nation, ap- 
proached this spot with possibly a very few friends 
to witness the scene. Today in the presence of a 
great multitude, a group of candidates from each 
of four great leading communities approach the 
baptismal waters—Burman, Karen, Indian and 
Chinese. Then there was no great national group of 
Christians to welcome this one lone adventurer. To- 


day the multitude of witnesses are only delegates of 
great Christian communities scattered all over 
Burma. It was a most inspiring sight, fraught with 
such significance that no Christian with any appre- 
ciation of it could witness it without a thrill. 

Another great treat was awaiting us Sunday eve- 
ning. Professor Robins of Rochester Theological 
Seminary, who has officially visited Japan and China 
in the interests of the Board, delivered a memorial 
paper on the significance of Ko Tha Byu to the past 
and present. It was couched in language that in it- 
self was like music to the ear. But furthermore, from 
start to finish it was a product of a mind that re- 
vealed a spiritual insight and sympathetic under- 
standing of the relations of events and persons such 
as one would expect to find only in one who has been 
long in most intimate comradeship with the work of 
missions. Brief reviews of the paper were given in 
Burmese by U Po Myit of Insein and in Karen by 
U Sein U of Tavoy. U Po Kha of Pyinmana made an 
address in Burmese in honor of the occasion. Thra 
Ba Te of Taunggyi also gave an address in English 
in which he made an appeal, especially to the Karen 
and Burmese Christian communities, not only to con- 
tinue to cooperate as in the past in their great 
mutual tasks, but also to be on their guard lest any- 
thing in these days of change and national currents 
cast a shadow on the spirit of fellowship and co- 
operation. 
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Monday and Tuesday were given to business and 
conferences. One incident only will I report here. 
When it came to the Judson College Chapel Fund, 
Saya Ah Syoo of Moulmein brought in five American 
ladies, each with a Karen bag thrown over the 
shoulder. Each bag was supposed to hold three lacs 
of rupees, thus representing the money the American 
people are putting into the new Judson College 
plant. Then he brought in another group of five 
Karen and Burman girls with Karen bags represent- 
ing three lacs each which the Government is putting 
into the new college plant. Then he brought in one 
little girl with a bag over her shoulder representing 
the three lacs of rupees the Christians of Burma are 
raising for the erection of a beautiful chapel to be a 
suitable and appropriate expression of their religious 
life. It brought very graphically before all the 
object for which we are now collecting funds. 

Monday evening the Karens put on a most inter- 
esting pageant reviewing the life and results of Ko 
Tha Byu. No one could have seen it through Karen 
eyes, knowing something of the past, without a stir- 
ring of deep emotions over the past and renewed as- 
pirations for the future. This small nation, due to the 
assistance of the missionary, the transforming Chris- 
tian message, and the protection and aid of the 
British Government, has made remarkable progress 
toward securing place and recognition among the 
Christian peoples of the earth. This pageant will 
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doubtless be reproduced in many variations in many 
Karen villages in the next year or two. Dr. and Mrs. 
Marshall of Insein prepared it, and all regretted 
that on account of his illness they were unable to be 
at Tavoy and see its presentation. The mandat was 
crowded again, and many of our European friends 
of Tavoy were present. 

The Streeters and Burman community, the 
Suttons and Karen community are to be highly con- 
gratulated on the way they arranged and carried out 
all the details of caring for such a large group. Every- 
thing went along from start to finish without bustle 
or hindrance. There was no indication of the im- 
mense amount of work and planning necessary to 
carry it through. 

Those in attendance were reported as follows: 
Guests from America, special delegation, 6; fraternal 
delegates from India, 4; Karens—Tavoy field, 600; 
other parts of Burma, 760; Burmans—Tavoy field, 
50; other parts of Burma, 121; Chins, 19; Chinese, 
62; Indians, 50; others, 50; total, 1722. 

This has been anything but a dull trip and conven- 
tion. The deeply spiritual hours, the joy of fellow- 
ship and days spent thus together, the intenseness 
of committee or business meetings, the humor of the 
hours of relaxation as well as the fine sea trip, all 
contributed to make the Tavoy Centenary Celebra- 
tion and Convention one which will remain a pleas- 
ant memory in the lives of all who attended. 


Americanization That Counts All Around 
BY REV. JOSEPH NOVOTNY OF PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


changed. I have before me two letters from 

countrymen in America. One is in English, one 
in Czech. The Czech letter is from one who is not a 
citizen of the United States, although he has been there 
for many years and probably will never return to his 
European native country. The author of the letter 
writes in a very poor Czech, really a disgrace to his 
maternal language, and would scarcely be understood 
by a Czech who does not understand English. But even 
his English words are pitiful dwarfs of Shakespeare’s 
language. The writer evidently forgot his Czech and 
has not learned English. So much for the form of the 
letter. Now as to the contents. My poor countryman 
from the other side is very much dissatisfied with us here 
and criticizes without mercy everything and everybody 
in the country that gave him life. He is evidently not 
well informed or at least only partly informed. He is 
natural; he is cut off from the cultural sources of his 
mother country and receives information about us from 
the second and third hand. But the lamenting man is 
just as angry with his new country and does not see 
many good things there. Again it is quite natural, as 
he is not master of the means for understanding his new 
countrymen, and therefore he is lost in the new society. 
I see clearly that his despondent heart does not mean 


M Y views as to the value of Americanization have 


anything for our country here and almost nothing for 
his new country. He was not properly assimilated. 

Now my second friend. He writes in a classical 
English style and is an example to me. He is a proud 
citizen of his new country. He does not dare to write in 
Czech, although he knows it better than the first writer. 
This man writes enthusiastically about his new home 
and his countrymen in America, as he knows the language 
of his fellow citizens and therefore he is master of the 
spiritual resources of this country. But I find in the 
letter with great joy a vivid interest, evidently founded 
on good information, in all the joy and pain we have in 
our country. I am surprised how much this man, who 
is much nearer to me, is informed about our life here and 
how much interest he shows in our victories and troub‘es. 
This man tells me about his lectures on my country and 
people in America among his countrymen, and how he is 
proud to have among his ancestors such men as John 
Hus, Comenius and Moravian Brethren. Now I see 
quite clearly that this man is a thorough American and 
means a great deal to his country on the other side, and 
yet at the same time he is a very valuable propagator for 
his old country in Europe. He was properly assimilated. 

The first man is not touched at all by Americanization, 
the other is a very fine specimen of an Americanized 
gentleman. The lesson is evident. 
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A SECTION OF ACCA, ON THE SHCRES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN AND A FEW MILES FROM NAZARETH, CALLED 


PTOLEMAIS IN THE DAYS OF JESUS AND PAUL. 


MOHAMMEDAN MCSQUE IN THE FOREGROUND 


A Meditation at Nazareth 


BY JAMES H. FRANKLIN, D.D. 








Sea AZARETH is not so much as mentioned 
KAY) Gy in the Old Testament. Nor is its name 
4 | found elsewhere in ancient history. 





When Mary and Joseph started on 
their pilgrimage to Bethlehem, and 
when they returned with the infant 
Jesus, their village must have been quite like one of 
many other groups of mud-brick houses which are 
still seen on the arid, rocky hillsides of Palestine, 
and even yet are unknown to the outside world. 

The chief and perhaps sole reason for Nazareth’s 
existence two thousand years ago was a fountain of 
cold, clear water amid hills on which shepherds 
watched their flocks and sowers went forth to sow. 
Watering places are scarce in Palestine. Therefore 
many a village of homes for shepherds and sowers 
was erected thousands of years ago exactly where it 
is found today for no other reason than convenience 
to a spring of running water. And today, Arab 
women are still going to the same fountains at which 
the Sarahs, the Rebeccas, the Leahs, the Marys and 
the Marthas of the long ago filled their earthen 
vessels and bore them gracefully on their heads to 
nearby or distant homes. 

Nazareth most certainly would have remained 
just a mean and insignificant group of small mud 
huts close to a spring of water if Jesus had not lived 
there. He made the name of the village immortal. 


The scientist Millikan says that Jesus made 
Nazareth more influential in human history than 
ever was Athens in the golden period of Greece, al- 
though Athens was a more powerful factor in history 
than a New York or a Chicago. We do well, there- 
fore, to meditate on Jesus in the village where He 
spent most of His life. 

Nazareth is high in the hills, northeast of the Plain 
of Esdraelon. The traveler from the south, while 
still twenty-five or thirty miles away, may see por- 
tions of the village very plainly. A modern church 
and school buildings are on the erest of the hill 
southwest of the village and are clearly visible from 
a great distance. Jesus as a lad and young man 
must often have climbed that hill. Every visitor to 
Narareth should climb it, in the late afternoon if 
possible, when the western sun throws a glow over 
Mount Carmel, Mount Tabor, snow-covered Hermon, 
the Valley of the Jordan, the hills around the Sea of 
Galilee, and the plateau far toward the east. 

Whenever Jesus climbed that hill, a panorama met 
his eyes that revealed a world of large dimensions for 
that day. Close at hand He saw Mount Carmel where 
Elisha had his contest with the priests of Baal. 
Geographically it is only a few miles from that 
mountain to Nazareth. Historically it is about 800 
years. Religiously it is an inestimable period. Who 
can measure the spiritual distance between Elijah, 
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great as he was, slaying the priests of Baal, and 
Jesus of Nazareth, the first in all history “who ab- 
solutely trusted in the Unseen, who had utter con- 
fidence that Love was at the heart of all things, utter 
confidence also in the Absolute Power of that 
Absolute Love and in the liberty of that Love to 
help Him.” 

From that hilltop Jesus could see many of the 
mountains and plains which were identified with 
some of the most stirring years in the history of 
Israel. That history He must have known well, 
whether it had been taught Him in the home by 
Mary and Joseph or by the rabbis in the synagogue. 
From that hilltop Jesus must frequently have seen 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean, and a hard 
day’s journey by foot would have taken Him to old 
Ptolemais, the seaport, almost due west of Nazareth, 
where the ships of Rome and Greece and Phoenicia 
and Egypt and perhaps other lands found anchor- 
age. There He must have seen and heard repre- 
sentatives of many other lands and races, some of the 
East and some of the West. A day’s journey in the 
opposite direction would have brought Him to the 
Sea of Galilee on whose shores then were the great 
Graeco-Roman cities like Capernaum and Bethsaida 
and Tiberias, fragments of whose ruins testify today 
to their former glory. He must have known the 
military and commercial power of other lands. And 
at nightfall He must have joined other boys of the 
village around the inns in Nazareth where the cara- 
vans from Assyria to Egypt and back again sought 
shelter. The stories told at the inns at eventide re- 
vealed a great outside world of varying cultures, 
racial conflicts, commercial competition and hostile 
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kings. For many centuries Palestine had been the 
bridge between East and West. Who can recount 
the battles fought on its soil between powers of the 
outside world, with armies that devastated fields and 
cities? Therefore one living in Nazareth even then 
need not have been provincial. While Jesus must 
have spent much time in an atmosphere that helped 
Him to see God’s ways in the life of the shepherds 
and sowers, foxes and sparrows, fig trees and flowers, 
wind and rain, sunshine and evening star, He must 
also have had many hours on the hilltops when 
panorama confirmed the history of Israel as He had 
been taught it, and many hours also when in other 
ways windows were opened through which imagina- 
tion looked far away toward Assyria, Babylonia, 
Egypt, Greece or Rome. 

One prefers to enter the home village of Jesus in 
silent meditation. Meeting lad after lad on the road- 
side, one asks, “Could Jesus have looked like this 
boy?” Here comes a young man. “Could Jesus 
have looked like this Arab youth?” In the village 
is a carpenter’s place. “Could Joseph’s shop have 
looked like this?” There are many spots in 
Nazareth over which churches have been erected be- 
cause it is said that here or there occurred some 
event in the life of Jesus or Mary or Joseph. Per- 
haps none of them is really authentic except the 
Virgin’s Fountain. We may be very sure that Mary 
joined the women of the village in their procession 
several times a day to the one spring of running 


- water in that region, with the village built about it, 


balanced her earthen water jar on her head and 
called the little lad Jesus to follow her homeward. 
One may see just such scenes there today. 























THE VIRGIN’S FOUNTAIN, NAZARETH, WHERE THE WOMEN OF THE VILLAGE STILL GO WITH THEIR WATER- 
> POTS. THE MODERN STRUCTURE FOR THE SPRING IS FOR CONSERVATION OF THE WATER 
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STATUE KNOWN AS THE ADOLESCENT JESUS, IN A 
MODERN CHURCH BUILDING ON THE HILLTOP BACK OF 
NAZARETH. THE BUILDING OF WHITE STONE IS PROB- 
ABLY THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CHURCH IN PALESTINE 


In Nazareth one should go to the traditional site 
of the synagogue, in which on a Sabbath day, on a 
visit back to His old home after a ministry elsewhere, 
He stood up to read the Scriptures. When He read 
a comforting message from an approved prophet 
and His comment pleased the villagers they felt that 
winsome words were falling from the lips of a son 
of the community. But a moment later His interpre- 
tation declared in essence that God loves other 
peoples as much as Israel. There were many widows 
in Israel in the days of Elijah, said He, but only to a 
widow in Sidon was the prophet sent at the time of 
famine. They stared at Him! He was teaching that 
God loved other peoples as much as He loved Israel! 
Perhaps they called it heresy. There were many 
lepers among their own ancestors in the days of 
Elisha, He continued, but only Naaman of Syria 
was cleansed. They rushed at Him in anger. Per- 
haps they exclaimed: “Why, He teaches that God 
cares as much for the Syrians as for us, the descend- 
ants of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.” In wrath the 
members of the synagogue rose up and east Him out 
of the village—His home village, the village so dear 
to Him. What thought Mary and Joseph if they 
saw it all as their neighbors took Him to the brow 
of the precipitous hill to cast Him over? To other 
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villages and into the synagogues especially the word 
was passed that His teachings were dangerous; that 
He was not loyal to Israel, for whom they thought 
God made the earth and all the stars; that He was 
not loyal to the religion of Israel; that He taught 
that God loved all races alike. The Cross was be- 
ginning to be visible. 

That was a dangerous doctrine which Jesus 
preached as He sought to redeem the world: God 
loves all races and all men of every race, and loves 
them equally well. It is still a dangerous doctrine— 
dangerous if we practise it. There is dynamite for 
the present order in that doctrine. When men really 
believe that God loves all races and all members of 
every race alike, something must happen soon to 
redeem humanity from much of its suffering. Men 
who believe in the equality of races before God the 
Father are not far from believing that races should 
have an equal chance in the world made by the 
Father for His children. Men who believe in the 
equality of individuals before God are not far from 
believing that every individual should have his 
chance in the world unhampered by prejudice or 
unequal circumstance. When we really believe that 
God is love and that all men may join us in saying 
“Our Father,” we are not far from calling all men 
our brothers. Of course it means a cross to preach 
such a truth. The Cross was lifted before Jesus that 
day in Nazareth. It will probably mean a cruci- 
fixion to practise it. But it will be a crucifixion that 

















ARAB BOYS ON THE STREETS OF NAZARETH 
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will help Christ to redeem the world from the sins could be asked, “Can any good thing come out of 
of racial hatred and their frightful consequences. Nazareth?” Nothing in such a village or its environ- 

Yes, it was, and still is, a dangerous doctrine ment can account for the moral majesty and the 
which Jesus preached that Sabbath in the Synagogue _ spiritual supremacy of Jesus, who seems all the more 
divine against such a background. To account for 
Him who in Himself was the miracle of the ages we 
must try to look into the realm of the Eternal. 
Somehow He who lived in that mean village so 
opened His soul to the love of God, and preached it 

















A SECTION OF NAZARETH NEAR THE VIRGIN’S FOUNTAIN 


at Nazareth. But it is a precious doctrine too. The 
practice of it will redeem the great unredeemed areas 
of human life. But only those who themselves have 
been first redeemed from sin can help to redeem the 















































world from its race prejudice, its militarism, its ex- 
ploitation of the weak, its carnal passions and love of ANOTHER SECTION BEHIND THE VIRGIN’S FOUNTAIN 
luxury, and other sins rooted in selfishness. As we 
meditate at Nazareth we feel a fresh call from the and practised it that “the word became flesh and 
Master to join him in preaching and practising the dwelt among us and we beheld his glory,’”’ and we t 
truth that God loves all races and classes alike. who have come to know Him still ery Immanuel. 
As we try to form a mental picture of Nazareth What if we should open our hearts and lives even i 
as it must have appeared in the days when Jesus_ as did He to the presence, practice and proclamation 
lived there, we think of it as very similar to some of of that same Eternal Love? Why, there would be a 
the mean villages thereabouts which are still with- fulfilment of the promise: “Greater things than I 
out significance. We readily understand how it these shall ye do.” f 
i: 
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The Realization of a Dream 


REPORT OF THE MIDYEAR MEETING OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY 
COOPERATION AT CHICAGO 


BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


AOULD the late President Ernest De- 
S Witt Burton have been present at the 
i) } meeting of the Board of Missionary 

AG! Cooperation held in Chicago, Decem- 
i¢ > ber 12-14 last, he would have agreed 
WI RZ DA that a long cherished dream was being 
realized. He and others instrumental in bringing 
our present cooperative denominational program 
into being, had conceived of the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation and its predecessor, the General Board 
of Promotion, as a representative body of Northern 
Baptists who would periodically make an exhaustive 
study of our denominational task, and on the basis 
of such discriminating analysis would make recom- 
mendations. Such recommendations would cover 
missionary work at home and abroad, special causes 
needing to receive emphasis, and the most equitable 
distribution of denominational funds. In this way 
the entire task might be efficiently and cooperatively 









achieved. All present at the Chicago meeting agree 


that it measured up to this high standard. 


An UNusuAL MEETING 


This it certainly was. Dr. H. R. Best of North 
Dakota fittingly described it as “filled with delight- 
ful experiences, cordial fellowship and perplexing 
problems.” Here was a group of people from all 
sections of our expansive convention territory, busy 
pastors away from their parishes during that im- 
portant pre-Christmas period in church life; devoted 
laymen and women leaving business and home cares 
behind them; secretaries of various state, city and 
national missionary societies. Superlatives are 
usually trite and often inadvisable, yet in justice it 
may fairly be said that at no previous midyear de- 
nominational meeting has the spirit of unity and of 
genuine cooperation been more in evidence. Those 
who have had the privilege of being present at these 
annual meetings since the cooperative program was 
launched ten years ago unite in this testimony. The 
‘attendance record was especially notable. At the 
opening session 63 out of a total membership of 81 
responded to the roll call, while 65 responded at the 
closing session three days later. Such faithful at- 


tendance extending through three exceedingly stren- 
uous days is in itself a high tribute to the character 
of the meeting, the importance of its program, and 
the devotion of its personnel. Baptists may well have 


confidence in representatives who represent them so 
faithfully. 


THE NEW SURVEY 


The chief topic on the program was the report of 
the Committee on Survey. Two years ago the 
Finance Committee of the Convention had appointed 
a Survey Committee, consisting of F. W. Padelford, 
J. E. Smith, A. W. Armour, and H. R. Bowler, with 
C. H. Sears collaborating in the review of city 
missions, to make a new study of our denomina- 
tional life and activity. Quite an element of mystery 
was attached to its report. The Committee had been 
at work for more than a year and not an advance 
word of its findings or recommendations had been 
revealed. On the floor behind the chairman were 
three huge bundles, which, when opened, were found 
to contain copies of the Committee’s report. It was 
a voluminous document of 100 typewritten pages, 
with extensive tables of statistics and financial data. 
In compiling this remarkable report the Committee 
had visited every State Convention office except one, 
every City Mission Society, and all the national 
organizations. Long conferences and numerous 
questionnaires had been necessary to secure the in- 
formation required. In its opening paragraph the 
Committee commended the State Secretaries “for 
the painstaking attention which they gave to our 
long series of questions and to the promptness with 
which they were returned. We were most cordially 
welcomed; we had most delightful conferences and 
were sent away with expressions of appreciation ef 
our visit.” 

Naturally the task undertaken by this Committee 
was exceedingly expensive. Travel costs are heavy 
when a committee of three visits every state in our 
Convention territory. Typewriting and stationery 
are also expensive. Yet the entire report cost the 
denomination nothing; for the Committee stated 
that “the whole work including a large amount of 
travel has been carried through without expense to 
the denomination, through the generosity of a few 
friends who believed that it was worth being done.” 


A MARATHON READING 


The reading of this report was one of the most 
extraordinary incidents ever seen in a Baptist con- 
ference. Four solid hours were required for it— 
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two hours at a morning session and two at an after- 
noon session. During these four hours not a person 
left the room. Few individuals can use their voices 
continuously for so long a time without strain. Like 
some marathon relay race at an athletic contest, 
members of the Committee therefore took turns in 
reading, while Board members with copies in their 
hands followed with closest attention. The silence 
was broken only by the periodic rustling of paper as 
pages were turned in unison. At the conclusion an 
immense audible sigh, not of relief but of genuine 
admiration arose, and from all parts of the room 
came applause and expressions of appreciation. 
Limit of space precludes mentioning more than two. 
Dr. A. W. Beaven of New York said, “It is the most 
careful, dispassionate study in general of our de- 
nominational situation that it is possible for us to 
secure from human beings.” As president of the 
New York Convention he pledged his entire influence 
behind the adoption of this report in New York 
State regardless of what is done in other states. 
M. B. Jones, a layman from the Southern California 
Convention, said, “This report is far more compre- 
hensive in scope, more sweeping in character, and 
goes deeper into problems than I expected to hear. 
Southern’ California will fall into perfect harmony 
with it.” He thanked the Committee for “their 
arduous, effective and valuable labors.” 


THE ScoPE OF THE REPORT 


It is impossible here to give more than a brief out- 
line of the report. Beginning with the field of State 
Convention activities, it discussed readjustments of 
state units, problems in promotional organization 
and allotments, remittance and distribution of funds, 
uniform system of bookkeeping, administrative ex- 
penditures, state missionary activities such as evan- 
gelism, religious education, aid to churches, work 
among new Americans and other phases of State 
work. The discussion of city missions included city 
development, the greatness of the city task, the 
amazing suburban development so prevalent every- 
where, Negro migration to the North, the problem 
of the downtown church, and a nation-wide city 
mission building program. 

Equally comprehensive was the survey of the work 
of the national societies and boards. That the 
national organizations have made significant growth 
in resources during the past ten years was shown in 
a series of financial tables. These revealed that since 
the New World Movement was launched in 1919, 
Home Missions reported an increase in donation re- 
ceipts amounting to approximately 4%, Foreign 
Missions 27%, Board of Education 91%, and the 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board of 291%. 
With the single exception of the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board, rapidly mounting costs 
during the last ten years, as every individual in 
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America is personally aware, have unfortunately ab- 
sorbed the largest part of these increases. Advance 
work undertaken is therefore not at all proportion- 
ate to the financial resources indicated. The report 
went into an exhaustive review of the baffling prob- 
lem of percentages and concluded that “mathe- 
matical computation ought not to settle a question 
like this. It is much more fundamental than 
mathematics. The fact is that this is not a question 
that can be settled on the basis of percentages. Here 
are great interests of the Kingdom of God that can- 
not be set over against each other, and have some 
divider stand up and say that this interest is entitled 
to this percentage of the giving of God’s people, and 
that interest is entitled to the rest. It is not the way 
Kingdom problems can be solved. The only thing 
we can do is to ask some group of men, in whom we 
have confidence, men of understanding and judg- 
ment, to sit down and face all the facts, discover 
what are our commitments, what are the most press- 
ing demands of this hour, what posts we must hold 
just now, what advances we must make in the 
interest of the whole Kingdom, and decide where the 
emphasis and how much must be placed at this time.” 

The Publication Society was commended for its 
excellent financial condition, its sound business 
methods and its efficient missionary department. 
The report quoted from a recent letter from the 
Society’s auditors which states, “In reviewing the 
results of the operation of the Business Department 


-of your Society, it is gratifying to note that, during 


the five years of your administration, the net results 
from the business, which have been conservatively 
stated, have shown a marked. increase over previous 
periods, and that, notwithstanding substantial ex- 
penditures for account of the General Field De- 
partment, the financial position of the Society has 
been materially improved. The officers of the 
Society are to be congratulated upon the care taken 
to conserve the assets of the Society and to conduct 
its finances. upon a sound basis.” 

Concerning the large permanent funds of the 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board, with total 
assets now amounting to $15,046,036.16, the Com- 
mittee made clear why so large a total must be 
maintained, stating that “When the Convention had 
once ordered the establishment of a pension fund it 
became subject to laws as inflexible as those of the 
Medes and Persians. Whenever a minister becomes 
a member of the Pension Fund, the Board must 
place in the reserves of that fund the sum of $1,500, 
which must remain there at compound interest, to- 
gether with the full amount of his dues, whether 
paid by him or by the Board, until he is 65 years of 
age, in order that when he reaches that age there may 
be a sufficient sum in the reserve to pay him his 
pension. There is no changing of those conditions if 
the fund is to remain solvent.” 
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In reviewing the work of the Board of Education, 
Chairman. Padelford of the Survey Committee with- 
drew, so that the findings in the report concerning 
this organization were prepared by the other 
members. Dr. Padelford also insisted that no in- 
erease be allowed in the Board of Education budget. 
The report covered the usual activities of the Board 
with special attention tothe drastic reduction in its 
budget three years ago, the painful effects of which 
were now being witnessed. Its missionary educa- 
tion department was said to have a twofold aim. 
first, intensive missionary cultivation of churches, 
and second, a program for the next generation so 
that it “will think of and support the missionary 
enterprise, not as an expedient requiring extraor- 
dinary promotional activities and propaganda, but 
as an essential and integral part of its Christian 
service.” 

Concerning the Foreign Missionary Society the 
report, while regretting the serious depletion in 
missionary staff, pointed out the gratifying increase 
in native workers upon whose shoulders responsi- 
bility was being transferred. It urged the import- 
ance of raising the Judson Fund and commended the 
Society’s present strong financial position. With 
reference to the Woman’s Foreign Society the report 
likewise urged the completion of the Judson Fund, 
stressed the shortage of missionaries, the reduction 
in appropriations for work on the field and the 
Society’s present deficit. A fact not as widely known 
as it should be was the report that contributions of 
$14,000 had been received from the famous Kemen- 
dine Girls’ School in Burma toward the reduction of 
this deficit. One regrettable fact was that “the 
Society, having only a small income from investment 
funds, does not have resources to fall back upon in 
years of small donations.” 


The work of the Home Mission Society was dis- 
cussed along six main types of activity now under- 
taken, namely (1) frontier work in the West; (2) 
work among New Americans in the East and West; 
(3) Negro Education in the South; (4) work in 
Latin America; (5) Evangelism; (6) Chureh Archi- 
tecture. A large revolving church edifice fund was 
said to be “the greatest present need of the Home 
Mission Society.”” The Committee stressed the moral 
obligation resting on churches everywhere to repay 
loans made to them by the Society years ago for their 
building operations. The Woman’s Home Mission 
Society was granted a modest increase in ‘its budget 
because the Society “has suffered more severely in 
the reduction of donation receipts than any other 
organization in the entire group. This has been due 
primarily to the fact that this Society had the 
smallest askings in the Survey of 1919, not having 
included requests for endowment or equipment.” 
The report deplored the drastic reduction in the 
number of its missionaries, commended the Christian 
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Center activities, and congratulated the Society on 
the splendid success in connection with the Golden 
Anniversary Fund. 

The report closed with brief reviews of other 
Baptist organizations, such as the B. Y. P. U. and 
American Baptist Historical Society. Then followed 
the long statistical and financial tables. On another 
page we give several significant extracts from the 
Survey, which reveal something of the scope and 
comprehensiveness of the Committee’s work. 


DISCUSSION ON A HiGH PLANE 


Upon completing the reading the Committee dis- 
tributed another typewritten document showing 
complete budget tables for the fiscal year 1929-30, 
together with a series of important recommendations 
which were approved, in most cases without modifi- 
cation or amendment. In conclusion, the Committee 
said that this is “a report giving the results of ex- 
haustive investigation and careful appraisal of all 
the data gathered, regardless of what changes might 
be made. It represents a year’s work in which we 
have sought to gather for you all the data that would 
enable you to make wise and discriminating judg- 
ment regarding the division of our denominational 
funds.” : 

The discussion that followed was on a high plane. 
The customary Parliamentary procedure of sitting 
as a Committee of the Whole gave all present the 
privilege of participation. There were no idle words. 
Everyone who spoke had something to say and said 
it earnestly, forcefully, and to the point. Four 
sessions of the entire group and one afternoon when 
the national, city and state groups met separately, 


. were devoted to this thorough consideration. Each 


group brought in a report. We quote the opening 
paragraph from the report of the City Mission 
group, which is typical of the appreciative sentiment 
of them all: “The Secretaries of the City Societies 
desire to express their profound appreciation of the 
work of the Committee on Survey ; the thoroughness 
of their study, the sympathetic approach to every 
one of the intimate problems involved, and the con- 
sistency of their conclusions have enlisted our ad- 
miration and prompted to the heartiest expression 
of our thanks.” More than a hundred speeches 
were made, this revealing the extent of the debate 
and the interest which the Survey had awakened. 
One of the stirring speeches in this discussion was 
a deeply moving plea by President J. M. Wells of 
Grand Island College in Nebraska, for more ade- 
quate support of this Baptist institution, which faces 
the stark necessity of closing its doors and sending 
its students home unless help is forthcoming. The 
State Convention cannot increase its appropriation. 
The Board of Education with its drastically cut 
budget three years ago cannot enlarge its support. 
Tuition cannot be increased. Few students come 
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from wealthy families. The College cannot conduct 
a financial campaign of its own, since this would 
violate denominational cooperation. Thus another 
educational tragedy looms on the horizon unless 
something like $12,000 is made available at once. 
President Wells’ appeal reminded those present of 
a similar dramatic plea for help by Missionary G. 
H. Brock of India at the Chicago meeting a year ago 
which resulted in the first subscriptions to the Jud- 
son Fund. The crisis at Grand Island shows that 
there are emergencies at home as well as abroad. 

To meet this emergency and to care for several 
other urgent needs which the discussion brought out, 
the Board approved the modified budget presented 
by the Survey Committee for 1929-30, amounting to 
$5,017,000, and then approved the following addi- 
tions: For state budgets, $44,667; for city budgets 
$14,330; for Board of Education, $25,000; for state 
promotion budgets, $19,742. This makes a total de- 
nominational budget for the next year amounting to 
$5,120,739. 


OTHER PROGRAM FEATURES 


Although this Survey report had been announced 
as the chief program topic, other inspiring features 
were in evidence. President A. M. Harris in a 
characteristically earnest and felicitous speech 
pleaded for a larger evangelistic emphasis during the 
present year. He stimulated great interest by out- 
lining some new plans for the Convention program 
in Denver. An informing address was given by 
Secretary J. T. Crawford of Kansas who, in describ- 
ing how to secure the acceptance of larger benevo- 
lence quotas by local churches, stressed several effec- 


tive methods. These included emphasis on steward- © 


ship, adoption of the well-known Coleman standards, 
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early distribution of church quotas, more intensive 
cultivation of churches through field activities, and 
above all, a general revival of spiritual religion. The 
B. Y. P. U. followed with a presentation of its work. 

Ex-President W. C. Coleman closed the meeting 
with a discussion of the well-known Coleman stan- 
dards of church benevolence. He told of the activi- 
ties of the National Council of Laymen, of which he 
is chairman. One of his striking sentences related 
to the achievements of the New World Movement. 
“Having once taken a step forward,” he said, “is no 
reason why we as a denomination should be unable 
to do so again.” 

It was a late hour when the meeting closed with a 
rising vote of appreciation of the able services 
of Chairman J. M. Coon as presiding officer. After 
these strenuous days the inevitable weariness was 
mitigated by the satisfaction with this, the most 
thoroughgoing study and review of our denomina- 
tional situation that has ever been made. Through- 
out the meetings there had been above all a sincere 
and earnest desire to know the mind of Christ. The 
devotional services led by Rev. F. E. Eden, with 
their emphasis on “Fellowship with Christ,” had 
contributed much to this result. The task now re- 
mains to carry the approved recommendations into 
effect and unitedly lead Northern Baptists into 
larger missionary achievements. With the inspiring 
unanimity so clearly in evidence this should not be 
difficult. 

At Chicago the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
discovered that it was genuinely “‘missionary”’ in its 
interest and objectives and likewise genuinely a 
Board of “cooperation” in practice. Thus did a 
dream of the late President Ernest DeWitt Burton 
come true. 


>—$=~1c Gohow-_<> 


A Great Meeting 


BY EXECUTIVE SECRETARY W. H. BOWLER 


KEEN minded and observing Presbyterian 

who attended some of the sessions of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation in Chicago, December 12- 
14, wrote to me after the meeting as follows: 

“You have a very wonderful group of people. The more 
I see of them the more I appreciate their keen insight and 
fine spirit, and their perfectly amazing ability to get to the 
heart of things.” 

I share heartily this Presbyterian’s estimate of our 
splendid group of Baptist leaders as represented in 
the membership of our Board. 

On the whole, I feel greatly delighted over the 
board meeting and the situation that grew out of it. 
It is evident that our Baptist leaders have made up 


their minds that they are going to work together, 


’ that the strong are going to share the burdens of the 


weak, and that the weak are going to profit by the 
strength of the strong. In other words, they are 
going to continue to cooperate. 

More than this, they are going to cooperate more 
heartily and more closely than ever before. The 
progress made in cooperative endeavor was marked, 
but the fine spirit in which the important decisions 
were reached was much more marked than the 
progress itself. 

It was a great meeting and clearly indicates that 
there is a fine spirit and splendid morale among all 
our leaders in the Northern Baptist Convention. 
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Recommendations Adopted at Chicago 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION 
INVOLVE IMPORTANT CHANGES IN DENOMINATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITY 
AND DESERVE MOST CAREFUL STUDY 


N adopting the following recommendations pre- 
sented by the Survey Committee the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation appointed a Committee 

of Nine, consisting of F. W. Padelford, J. E. 
Smith, C. H. Sears, A. W. Armour, H. R. Bowler, 
E. H. Rhodes, Jr., Miss Nellie G. Prescott, F. E. 
Taylor and F. B. Palmer, “to confer with partici- 
pating organizations with a view to carrying into 
effect the recommendations adopted.” The Board 
also adopted the report of the State Convention 
group conference, which read in part: “We indorse 
this report and its recommendations. We suggest 
that it be put into operation at such time in each 
participating organization and with such variations 
as Shall be agreeable to each organization in coopera- 
tion with the Committee of Nine.” 


The following are the sixteen recommendations. 


1. Administrative Expenses——That the Associated Home 
Mission Agencies give immediate and serious consideration 
to the problem of reducing the number of separate agencies, 
both for the sake of affecting all possible savings in ex- 
pense and of securing the most effective administration. 

2. Allotments of the New Unified Budget—That the 
total amount to be allotted to the States shall be the total 
amount of the Unified Budget as approved by the Finance 
Committee. 

3. Promotional Districts —That the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation take up with the various State Conventions the 
question of a redivision of the promotional territory and 
the appointment of men as promotional directors who are 
free from administrative duties. 

4. Promotional Allotments——That the budget of promo- 
tional allotments to the States be adopted as outlined and 
explained in the State Convention section of the report. 

5. Remittance of All Receipts on the Unified Budget.— 
That the Finance Committee urge upon all collecting 
agencies the importance and the necessity of remitting all 
collections to the New York office for distribution on the 
unified budget basis. 

6. Selection of State Promotion Agents ——That where the 
State Convention Secretary is also the Director of Promo- 
tion, in case of the selection of a new man for the double 
position, the State Convention Board give heed to the in- 
herent right of the Board of Missionary Cooperation to be 
consulted in the selection, in view of the fact that the man 
so selected is an agent and representative of the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation. 

7. Uniform Systems of Bookkeeping—That the State 


conventions and also the City Mission Societies adopt a 
uniform system of bookkeeping which shall be approved by 
the Finance Committee. 

8. Uniform Auditing ——That in the interest of uniformity, 
efficiency and reduction of heavy expenses all the organiza- 
tions, so far as possible, employ the same auditors, the 
selection to be made by the Finance Committee. 

9. Finance and Accounting—That the Finance Com- 
mittee, at the earliest possible date, formulate regulations 
governing finance and accounting in accordance with the 
instructions of the Convention. 

10. Acceptance of Annuities—That the Finance Com- 
mittee make pronouncement regarding the acceptance of 
annuities by State Conventions and City Mission Societies 
which do not have capital funds sufficient to protect their 
contracts. 

11. Aid to Students—That the State Conventions with- 
draw entirely from the task of aiding students and schools 
except where their department of education has invested 
funds specially for this purpose. 

12. Aid to Churches——That the State Conventions make 
a careful and exhaustive study of the problem of aiding 
small churches with a view to the revision of the whole 
plan. 

13. Salary Schedule—That the Finance Committee 
study the data regarding salaries paid to officers and em- 
ployees which we have placed in their hands, and suggest 
to the various organizations a schedule of salaries, maximum 
and minimum. 

14. Promotional Expenditures by the Societies —That 
the national missionary societies consider the advisability 
of further progress in the matter of the cooperative pro- 
duction of literature. 

15. Independent Financial Campaigns.—That the Finance 
Committee pronounce definitely against the conduct in the 
future of any special financial campaign where there is any 
possibility of an appeal to our general constituency. In 
lieu of these campaigns we urge that the Board of Mission- 
ary Cooperation build up its long-promised department of 
individual gifts and that all appeals for special funds 
hereafter be made through this department of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation. 

16. Loans for Church Buildings—That the Finance 
Committee work out a definite plan governing loans for 
church buildings and urge its acceptance upon all the co- 
operating organizations. We suggest that aid should always 
be in the form of loans and that these loans be made for 
specified times, issued only upon notes given by the proper 
officials and protected by mortgages; that the notes carry 
a definite interest rate, and that specified dates be set for 
partial payment of the principal involved. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

In this age, which knows little of hero worship and 
is wary of ideals, we need not fear that we shall 
make too much of Abraham Lincoln. In him we have 
a hero of uncommon mold. The more we know of 
him, the more we shall be able to appreciate how 
truly great he was. The significance of his life as 
an illustration of the possibilities of America shines 
before the world peoples; the appreciation of his 
simple honesty and quick conscience grows upon the 
man in business or public life. There is something 
of inspiration in Lincoln for everybody, because in 
him the elemental traits of the finest character were 
strong. Many words of eulogy have been pronounced 
upon him, and all deserved, but it is doubtful whether 
any higher praise has been bestowed than the simple 
tribute of Secretary Seward—the statesman who had 
- seen his own hopes of the Presidency fall as Lincoln’s 
name rose and who had served with him through 
periods that tried men’s souls and proved their qual- 
ity—when he said, “Lincoln was the best man I have 
ever known.” 


LINCOLN’S USE OF THE BIBLE 

Lincoln knew the Bible as few have known it, and 
was quick in its use. One day Hugh McCulloch, 
while Comptroller of the Currency, brought a dele- 
gation of New York bankers to see President Lincoln, 
and whispered to him: “These gentlemen came to 
see you and Chase about a new loan. I can vouch 
for their patriotism and loyalty, for the Good Book 
says, ‘Where the treasure is, there will the heart be 
also.’’’ Mr. Lincoln looked up quickly, pen in hand, 
and said: “Mac, there is another text that might 


apply equally well—‘Wheresoever the carcass is, there . 


999 


will the eagles be gathered together. 


FROM WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and morality are indis- 
pensable supports. In vain would that man claim 
the tribute of. patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest 
props of the duties of men and of citizens. . . . Let 


us with caution indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained without religion. . 


. . Reason and 


morality can prevail in the exclusion fo religious 
principle. 


THE BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE 

On another page we give the New Year message 
sent by President John MacNeill to the members of 
the Baptist World Alliance. From Dr. Rushbrooke, 
the general secretary in London, we have received a 
résumé of the Alliance history, beginning with the 
meeting in London in 1905, the first ecumenical gath- 
ering of Baptists. John Clifford was chosen as the 
first president, as indeed he was the foremost Baptist 
preacher in the world. We do not purpose to give 
the history here. Placing Toronto’s Congress as the 
event of the year 1928, Dr. Rushbrooke says no ear- 
lier period in the Alliance history was marked by 
such activity as that of Dr. Mullins’ presidency. To 
him was largely due the strengthening of morale, the 
sense of new values in fellowship and a wider horizon. 

The distinctive notes of the Fourth Congress, says 
Dr. Rushbrooke, were those of unity and confidence. 
The attendance, representing over sixty nations, con- 
stituted a record. The achievements were especially 
in the direction of consolidation the work of the 
Alliance, which has now passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. Accordingly the constitution was 
amended so that in place of the former Eastern and 
Western secretaries there is now a general secretary 
and an honorary associate secretary. President 
Gray of Bates College, former Western secretary. 

Not the least notable feature of the Congress was 
the increased recognition of the conventions and 
unions that are arising in mission lands, and of the 
place in Baptist life now taken by members of the 
non-English-speaking or non-European races. These 
are well represented on the executive committee and 
among the vice-presidents. Women have been in- 
cluded on the executive committee for the first time. 
Plans are under way for President MacNeill to visit 
Europe for regional conferences in 1931. The gen- 
eral secretary hopes to be present at the Latin-Amer- 
ican Conference in 1930; and a visitation of the Far 
East and the Southern Hemisphere by the officers of 
the Alliance is among the proposals under considera- 
tion. It is evident that the Alliance executive does 
not intend to have the organization either inactive or 
forgotten. To this end the observance of World Al- 
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liance Sunday—the first in February—is strongly 
recommended as a day of thanksgiving and prayer 
for our world-wide brotherhood, with emphasis upon 
our distinctive principles and witness. Pastors who 
have other plans for the day might at least read this 
brief editorial as a prelude, and thus make the fact 
of the Alliance known to their people. 


UNIFICATION IN CHINA 


A press dispatch from Shanghai dated December 
29 says that, settling a long controversy and giving 
definite evidence of adherence to the Nanking 
National Government’s federation of all China, the 
Manchurian régime announced today that it, was 
flying officially the Nationalist flame-red banner with 
a white star on a blue field in the upper left-hand 
corner, replacing the original five-barred emblem of 
the first republic. This means the unification of all 
China, since the Nationalist government now has the 
adherence of the three eastern provinces. Coming 
on the heels of the negotiation of ten tariff autonomy 
treaties, Manchuria’s alignment under the National 
flag will be accounted as a further achievement of 
Dr. C. T. Wang, the foreign minister. In spite of 
criticism of the treaties for including the right of 
foreigners to own land anywhere in China, it is not 
expected that there will be any effort to block their 
ratification. The revision of all the old tariff com- 
pacts except the Japanese and the adherence of 
Manchuria to the central government are hailed as 
closing auspiciously one of the most important years 
in the history of China. The grave question now is 
whether the military men heading the various areas 
federated at Nanking will be able to agree on further 
party policies. On this depends the success of the 
present régime. All friends of China will hope that 
the Nationalist government may be able to control 
its factions and prove that it has achieved stability 
plus the power to maintain it. The Mukden-Nanking 
agreement certainly greatly strengthens its hands. 
If the further reports are true that Japan will not 
oppose the action of Manchuria, the year 1928 will 
close triumphantly for the Nanking officials. China 
enters 1929 with prospects unusually bright. The 
outlook for missionary success is equally favorable. 
It is good to know that our country joined Great 
Britain in acknowledging the National government’s 
right to abrogate the old and unjust treaties. 


DECREASE IN LYNCHINGS 


Principal R. R. Moton, of Tuskegee, sends the fol- 
lowing facts concerning lynchings for the past year 
as compiled by Tuskegee Institute in the Department 
of Records and Research. There were 9 persons 
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lynched in 1928. This is 7 less than the number 16 
for 1927, 21 less than the number 30 for 1926, 8 less 
than the number 17 for 1925, and 7 less than the 
number 16 for 1924. Six of the persons lynched were 
taken from the hands of the law, one from jail, and 
5 from officers of the law outside of jails. 

There were 24 instances in which officers prevented 
lynchings—3 in Northern states and 21 in Southern. 
In 23 cases the prisoners were removed or the guards 
augmented, or other precautions taken. In one other 
instance armed force was used to repel the would-be 
lynchers. Thus 14 white men, 1 white woman and 
25 Negro men were saved from death at the hands 
of mobs. Of the 9 persons lynched 8 were Negroes 
and 1 white (Mexican). The offences charged were: 
murder 2, rape 2, wounding men in altereation 2, 
killing officers of the law 3. The states in which 
lynehings occurred are: Louisiana 2, Mississippi 3,.- 
Missouri 1, New Mexico 1, Texas 2. 

The decreasing number gives promise of a day soon 
at hand when this abominable crime against the law 
and humanity will cease altogether, thanks to an 
awakened public opinion. 











| OL] 
NOTE AND COMMENT 
exc Wes 





{| We have received from Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, General 
Secretary of the Baptist World Alliance, such a tribute to 
the late Dr. E. Y. Mullins as we should expect from his long 
and intimate acquaintance with the former President of the 
Alliance, whose fame in Europe was established by his 
Exeter Hall address on “The Theological Trend,” delivered 
July 14, 1905, at the first Baptist World Congress. Dr. 
Rushbrooke reviews the visits of Dr. Mullins to Europe in 
the interests of the Alliance, and then says: ‘For eight 
years I have enjoyed the privilege of personal friendship, 
and at times of intimate and confidential intercourse with 
President Mullins. Every new contact by letter, or face to 
face, heightened and deepened my appreciation and admira- 
tion. His tact, his capacity for seeing all aspects of a 
complex situation, his statesmanlike outlook upon the prob- 
lems of the time, above all his central all-determining loyalty 
to his Lord, have left an indelible impression. The thoughts 
of many overseas will turn to the home in Louisville, and 
to the accomplished and gracious comrade whom our friend 
and leader has left behind for a season. They will pray 
that she may find solace in the memory of the full life- 
work her husband has wrought, and that the consolations of 
the gospel which he preached, and by which he lived, may 
abound to her.” 


{| The first Sunday of February, 1929, falls on the third day 
of the month. We hope that the churches in all lands will 
remember that this is Baptist World Alliance Sunday, and 
will observe it as a day of thanksgiving and prayer for our 
world-wide brotherhood, and of emphasis upon our distinc- 
tive principles and witness. 
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{| The Baptist World Alliance is preparing a number of 
folders for distribution, and anyone interested may obtain 
copies on application to Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, at 4, South- 
hampton Row, London W. C. 1, or to Dr. Clifton D. Gray, 
Lewiston, Maine, U. S. A. Two folders are already pre- 
pared—a “white folder’ containing the Constitution of the 
Alliance, names of members of the Executive, an outline 
history of the Alliance, and some preliminary announce- 
ments of its plans, etc., and a “blue folder” giving a list 
of the unions, conventions, etc., affiliated with the Alliance, 
and the mailing addresses of correspondents and secretaries 
of national conventions and unions and missionary societies 
in all countries. These folders should be of service in pro- 
moting the mutual knowledge and intercourse of Baptists 
throughout the world. 


{| The Federal Council Commission on Race Relations has 
issued a pamphlet of information, specially designed for use 
by those pastors who observe Race Relations Sunday on 
February 10, but also of general interest by reason of the 
material it furnishes on Negro life and conditions, on the 
American Indians and on the Mexicans in the United States. 
The Negro section describes the movement from rural dis- 
tricts to urban centers, gives information concerning employ- 
ment and occupation, and points out the striking evidences 
of progress and the contributions made by Negroes in art, 
literature and music. Dr. George E. Haynes, secretary of 
the Commission, believes that the increased recognition of 
Race Relations Sunday is having a great influence in bring- 
ing about a better spirit of cooperation and understanding. 


{| Twelve awards aggregating $3,000 in cash and medals in 
recognition of outstanding creative work by Negroes of 
America in the arts, education, religion and business were 
announced by the Harmon Foundation with the opening of 
its yearly exhibit of fine arts by Negroes in International 
House, New York. The prizes constituted the third year’s 
series of these awards for distinguished achievement among 
Negroes. The awards include sculpture, painting, poetry and 
prose, sound business management, religious service, schol- 
arly research, work for boys, and music. An award carrying 
a gold medal and $400 was given to our Dr. L. K. Williams 
for developing Mount Olivet Baptist Church in Chicago into 
one of the largest institutional churches in America and for 
leadership of Negro Baptists in this country through the 
National Baptist Convention. 


{| Ignorance has not yet been abolished, and some of it re- 
mains abysmal. A Chicago firm of booksellers recently 
received a copy of an American magazine, addressed in its 
care to Mr. John Bunyan. Nor was this a solitary instance. 
Another publication, containing a review of Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, was sent to the publishers of that particular edition 
with request that they bring the review to Mr. Bunyan’s 
attention. Perhaps the celebration of the tercentenary was 
not uncalled for. 


{{ Rev. Jacob Speicher, D. D., foreign president of the re- 
opened Ashmore Theological Seminary in Swatow, South 
China, has sent to Foreign Mission headquarters copies of 
three handsomely bound, attractive-looking books which he 
has prepared for the use of his students. One is a trans- 


lation into Chinese of “The Biography of Kanamori, the 
Japanese Evangelist.” Another is a translation of Dr. Frank 
Goodchild’s book, “Can We Believe?” and the third is a 
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textbook on the Pentateuch, an imposing volume of 150 
pages. The printing of these books was done in Foochow. 
We congratulate Dr. Speicher on. this significant literary 
work. His students will find it profitable and inspiring reading. 


{| We have received from Mrs. Margaret Tustin O’Harra 
of Philadelphia a leaflet entitled “Some Suggestions in Civic 
Work for Our Church Women,” written by her as chairman 
of civics and published by the Woman’s Baptist Mission 
Society of Pennsylvania. Mrs. O’Harra, sister. of the la- 
mented Ernest L. Tustin, is deeply interested in awakening 
Christian women to their civic responsibility under the new 
conditions, and hopes that the leaflet may reach every woman 
in every church in the country. It indicates five things that 
every civic group can do to help better conditions. These 
are noted as Citizenship, Law Enforcement, Peace, Industrial 
Conditions, and the Americanization Problem. Education 
along these lines is necessary if the Christian women are to 
play effectively the part open to them. A civic committee 
in the local church might become a valuable missionary 
adjunct. 


{| The Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
and the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
have each received a gift of $1,000,000 from John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., perpetuating the name of his mother in trust 
funds for home and foreign missions. The fund is to be 
known in each Society as the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial Fund, and is. to become an addition to their per- 
manent funds. The purpose of the fund is “the promotion 
of the spirit and teachings of Christ among mankind, irre- 
spective of race, color or creed.” This is a great gift, and 
will make possible some much needed work at home and 
abroad. The fact should be heeded, however, as the cam- 
paign is now on for raising the denominational budget for the 
present year, that the gift does not in any way benefit the 
current budget, and it will only be by strenuous effort during 
the next two months that it will be possible to take advantage 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s offer of $250,000 if the receipts show an 
increase of that much over last year. 


{| Bacone College maintains its evangelistic record. Word 
comes from President B. D. Weeks that just before the 
holiday season thirty-two students were baptized, following 
evangelistic services with Dr. Alonzo M. Petty, of the Home 
Mission Society, as the preacher. Four young men have 
been licensed to preach. The Christian influence of this 
school reaches far and wide into the community. 


{| We have received from Rev. J. W. Decker of Ningpo an 
admirable report of the East China Baptist Conference, too 
late for this issue, but to come in March. It shows that 


-the Chinese are rising to the new situation in a remarkable 


and most promising way. 


{| Shaw University is the first college for Negro young men 
and women in North Carolina to receive “A” rating by the 
State Department of Education, and the first Negro institu- 
tion south of Washington to limit itself strictly to college 
and theological work. 


{] On February 7 Secretary Detweiler expects to sail from 
New York on his annual visit to Central America. He 
expects to be in Nicaragua from February 22 to March 6 
or 7, and in Salvador March 8-18, returning by way of 
Guatemala and New Orleans, arriving home March 27. 
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A Message for the New Year 


BY A. M. HARRIS, PRESIDENT OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Dear Reapers or “Missions” : 

As readers of Missions I know that you are friends 
of missions. What a splendid thing it would be if 
all Baptists were friends of missions. Perhaps you 
say—but are they not? 

Certainly all citizens of Christ’s Kingdom should 
be interested prayerfully and financially in the aim 
of His church to spread the “blessed news” through- 
out the world, but are they ? 

Four years ago the presidential election proved 
that only about fifty percent of the citizens of this 
republic, entitled to vote, were sufficiently interested 
in the welfare of their country to take the trouble to 
vote. 

As citizens of Christ’s Kingdom the showing is even 
less favorable, judging by the denominational giving 
for the spread of the gospel. Last year the record 
of reporting churches shows that sixty-nine out of 
every one hundred gave nothing for missions. Prob- 
ably this indicates, not a lack of interest, but a fail- 
ure to grasp important denominational facts. Per- 
mit me to mention a few. 

Our denomination of over 1,400,000 persons repre- 
sents the membership in over 8,700 churches. Co- 
operatively we are carrying on missionary, educa- 
tional and ministerial relief work through seven na- 
tional boards and societies, thirty-five State Conven- 
tions and fifteen Standard City Mission Societies. 
Our Foreign Mission Societies are represented by 794 
American missionaries (42 less than in 1921). In 
addition to these there are over 9,800 native preachers 
and workers, laboring day in and day out, telling the 
glad story. 

Probably few realize that there are one-fourth as 
many members of churches: in the mission fields as 
there are Baptists in the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, or that of the 2,248 native churches over one- 
half, or 1,373, are self-supporting. They are not, 
however, financially able to carry on the work of 
establishing new churches in their several fields. We 
must do that. Our hospitals and dispensaries upon 
the foreign fields cared for over 323,000 patients 
last year. We helped to carry on educational work 
among 140,000 students in upwards of 4,000 mission 
schools. The above means that we Northern Baptists, 
through our Foreign Societies, are ministering to 
soul, body and mind. 

We are endeavoring to follow the example of the 
Master. What an inestimable privilege is ours! 

Our work upon the home field has grown in like 
proportions. While in 1833 only 89 missionaries 
went forth as our representatives, this last year saw 
the number increased to nearly 900 missionaries and 


evangelists. Cooperating with them have been the 
State Conventions and City Mission Societies, If for 
no other reason, national safety alone calls for the 
work of the latter, as is apparent when we bear in 
mind that in our great cities the percentage of chil- 
dren born of parents who were born outside the con- 
fines of the United States ranges from 25 to 76 per- 
cent. About two millions of Mexicans have come 
among us during the past few years. In Los Angeles 
we have nine churches ministering to 150,000 of these 
our former neighbors. 

In 1925 the average amount paid to each person 
aided by our Ministers’ and Missionaries’ Benefit 
Board was $161. Last year the average was $144, 
distributed among 2,349 dependent ministers, widows 
and dependent children. 

The foregoing is sufficient to prove that we Bap- 
tists are engaged in “big business.” As it is the 
Lord’s business, it is the biggest business. Big busi- 
ness can only be done successfully and ereditably in 
the biggest way. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, :Jr., who has been asso- 
ciated with big business all his life, is so impressed 
with the big and important things which we as a 
denomination are attempting to do in a cooperative 
way that he has (in addition to his regular gift of 
$250,000) volunteered to match dollar for dollar the 
giving of the denomination over and above the con- 
tributions for last year, up to a total of $250,000. 
Our giving for the past few years has fallen con- 
siderably below that of four and five years ago, not- 
withstanding the fact that we have grown more and 
more prosperous. What is the reason? Let each one 
search his own heart and answer for himself. Cer- 
tainly the needs are just as great. 

Recently I met a state secretary who related this 
incident: A lady came to him and said, “I have 
recently purchased an antique sofa for $400. I do 
not really need it, so I am matching the expenditure 
with an equal amount for missions. Please accept 
this check for $400.” Evidently she was not one of 
the 69 percent referred to in this letter. 

Dear friends, permit me to urge upon you the im- 
portance of all our work. Let none of it suffer. God 
grant that we who have been interested may be even 
more so during the coming year. Also permit me to 
suggest that we do our best to Interest the Uninter- 
ested. In fact, I am suggesting as a slogan for 1929: 
INTEREST THE UNINTERESTED. 

May the Heavenly Father bless each and all of our 
members individually and as church groups. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR M. Harris, 
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A Morning Prayer 


Gracious and most merciful Father, we come to 
Thee in His hallowed Name Who loved us and gave 
Himself for us. We thank Thee for the promises of 
Thy Word, and for the assurance of their fulfilment 
to all who trust and obey Thee. We thank Thee for 
all the blessings of opportunity and service which 
have come to us with the morning. Help us to be 
fathful to Thy Word in all duty and opportunity, 
and to be kind to all in word and service. In every 
task or trial, may Thy presence attend us. Make 
obedience to Thy will our joy. Help us in all things 
to follow the example of our Lord, and thus to become 
like Him. Help us to be kind to the poor, and to all 
in need. Give comfort and healing to the sick, to the 
tired and lonely everywhere, and help them to look to 
Him whence cometh help. Come to the sinful in 
gracious compassion, and bless every effort to win 
them to Thyself. 

Supply Thy limitless grace to the missionaries who, 
in answer to prayer, have gone forth into the dark 
places of the earth. May their message be so used by 
the Holy Spirit, that Thou, Oh Christ, may be known 
in all the world, and the coming of Thy Kingdom may 
be hastened! Amen. 


The New Birth 


Tis not enough that Christ was born 
Beneath the star that shone, 
And earth was set that morn 
Within a golden zone. 
He must be born within the heart 
Before He finds His throne, 
And brings the day of love and good, 
The reign of Christlike brotherhood. 
—Mary T. Lathrop. 


“Looking Unto Jesus” 


As the Calendar of the untraveled future unfolds 
before us, may we be profoundly aroused from all 
reluctance to do our full part in helping all hu- 
manity to a larger chance, to a better condition, to a 
happier and more useful life, ever consecrating our 
best for the common burden and the public trust. 
May our dominant motive in life be that of co-opera- 
tive altruism instead of selfish individualism. May 
we be utterly unwilling to miss the strength that 
comes from burden bearing, or the joy that comes 
from the hard fought battle. May we deliberately 


choose the task which most taxes our highest powers 
and which best serves humanity’s deepest needs. May 
we deeply realize that there is no prosperity that is 
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not founded on right living, and that no permanent 
gain can come from what occasions another’s loss.— 
From Dr. George W. Truett’s New Year Message. 


A Bengali Morning Prayer 


TRANSLATED BY A. C. BOWERS 


As the early morning mist, 
By the day’s first light-beams kissed, 
Rising, greets the love outpoured; 
So let my heart, at morn’s first ray— 
With love awake and to Thee pray— 
O grant thy gracious presence, Lord! 


As the early morning dew 
By tender drops tired hearts renew, 
Sweetest joys to all afford; 
So, when I wake with morning’s light, 
Shower o’er my heart Thy joy-pearls bright— 
O grant Thy gracious presence, Lord! 


Ah! With songs as honey sweet 

Birds at morn Thy praise repeat, 
Melodious, in rich accord; 

So, that my heart may hymn Thy praise, 

May have Thy keeping through the days— 
O grant Thy gracious presence, Lord! 


For Meditation 


Christ is as much needed for this life as for any possible 
life. Nay, He is more needed; for this life is the beginning 
and the seed-bed of all that is to come——Marcus Dods. 


If you would have few tears by-and-by, be kind now; if 
you would have a happy future, create a glorious present.— 
Joseph Parker. 


But to believe in the Spirit of God as an ever-present fact, 
here, now, speaking into your heart and into mine; with no 
need of angels, but God himself dealing directly with a 
plain man like me; whenever men begin to believe in the 
Holy Ghost in that fashion, it is the day of Pentecost over 
again, and the power comes upon them.—Wiéilliam R. Richards. 


_ Before us even as behind, God is, and all is well —Whittier. 


With God, go over the sea; without Him, not over the 


threshold.—Russian Proverb. 


The secret of the Lord-is with them that fear him; and 
he will shew them his covenant—Psalm 25:14. 


No one is useless in this world who lightens the burden 
for someone else.—Dickens. 


I have been driven many times to my knees by the over- 
whelming conviction that I had nowhere else to go. My 
own wisdom and that of all about me seemed insufficient for 
that day—Abraham Lincoln. 
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The Federal Council Meeting at Rochester 


REPORTED BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


Council of Churches of Christ in America, 

held at Rochester Dec. 5—11, 1928, was also 
the twentieth anniversary of the Council’s organiza- 
tion. This made it a fitting time for a survey of what 
it had accomplished and a forelook into future possi- 
bilities and desirabilities. A rather elaborate pro- 
gram was prepared, with morning conferences on co- 
operation and unity, administrative sessions in the 
afternoon, and public meetings in the evening. 

A syllabus, widely distributed in advance, raised 
the question as to whether we should be satisfied 
with the method of cooperation as at present em- 
bodied in the Federal Council, or whether steps 
should be taken to secure the extension of this pres- 
ent partial expression of federal union. The dis- 
cussions dealt with present-day conditions in rural 
areas, the modern city, and the world community. 
The relative strength and weakness of the church in 
its approach to these conditions was considered, and 
the question raised as to what difference it would 
make if the Christian forces were more closely uni- 
fied in strategy and resources. So evident were the 
possibilities that it was unanimously voted that a 
committee should be appointed to study the fune- 
tions of the Council and the modification of its strue- 
ture, to report progress annually to the executive 
committee, and to the quadrennial meeting in 1932. 

Prohibition, evangelism, race relations, home and 
family life, research and education, and the use of 
the radio in religion were among the other questions 
discussed. In the interest of law observance, par- 
ticularly with respect to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, the Council urged “that pastors and Sunday 
schools and social workers adopt and carry out an 
effective educational program for the steady growth 
of sentiment in behalf of prohibition law enforce- 
ment.” Regarding the Pact of Paris as the most 
forward-looking step yet taken to disestablish war, 
the Council requested the immediate ratification of 
the treaty by the Senate. It also affirmed that any 
material increase of our navy at this time would be 
inconsistent and tend to nullify the Pact. 

The popular evening assemblies gave the Roches- 
ter people opportunity to hear some exceedingly 
fine addresses. We can mention here only three— 
that by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, the retiring presi- 
dent, on “The Genius of the Protestant Movement 
and its Contribution to the Life of Mankind,” with 


Tee sixth quadrennial meeting of the Federal 





its masterly historical grasp; that by Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, which is given in part on another page, on 
“The World’s Needs,” and the closing message by 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones on ‘The Christ of the Final 
Word.” This was powerful and thrilled all hearers. 

Since the constitution limits the presidency to one 
term, Dr. Cadman is succeeded by Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
widely known and honored. The fact was recog- 
nized that Dr. Cadman had during the past four 
years brought the Council conspicuously before the 
people and given it a new place in the public esti- 
mation. His radiant personality will be greatly 
missed in the Council meetings, but his interest will 
not be lost, as he was chosen the Federal Council’s 
radio broadeaster, and his Sunday afternoon ap- 
proach to millions will be under its auspices. 

The Baptist delegation was well represented. Dr. 
Clarence A. Barbour gave a model address of wel- 
come, and yeoman service on the Rochester Federa- 
tion committee was rendered by Dr. O. J. Price and 
Rev. A. E. Isaacs. The Baptist Temple opened all 
its rooms to the Council, with warm welcome by 
Dr. Wunder its pastor, and the evening audiences 
filled the spacious auditorium. The Rochester hos- 
pitality lacked nothing in warmth and perfect man- 
agement. 

To know what the Council has done during the 
past quadrennium it is necessary to read the reports 
submitted by the general secretaries and the com- 
missions. These fill a volume of 176 closely printed 
pages. Dr. Macfarland’s “Twenty Years in Retro- 
spect’? gives a clear view of the necessities out of 
which the Council grew, and the steps by which it 
has progressed until now it has its well defined 
place in the life of the churches. That its develop- 
ment has been gradual was inevitable from its very 
nature. More than once the conservative element 
has saved it from the rocks upon which the more 
radical would have steered it. Having been present 
at the quadrennials from the first, the writer was im- 
pressed by the stronger feeling of confidence in the 
movement, the consciousness of having arrived, of 
occupying a definite place, and of having demon- 
strated its usefulness and indispensable value to 
American Protestantism. Unquestionably also it 
has discovered the spiritual unity existing in the 
various communions, and through this bond drawn 
them together in many lines of helpful service. 











How Many Are Missionary-Minded P 


IR-MINDED is an expression which has been introduced into news- 
\. Paper English in recent years. It was to help make the American people 
> air-minded that Col. Lindbergh, after his flight from New York 
{J to Paris, was employed by important interests that desired to promote 
aviation. Some such missionary work was necessary, for until after 


—" Lindbergh’s exploit the American people were for some reason exceed- 
ingly slow to take up the airplane as a practical means of transport. Our people knew 
that passenger traffic via the air lanes was an established thing in Europe, and American 
tourists came home to tell their friends about flying from Paris to London, but nobody 
did much of anything about advancing commercial aviation in this country until after 
the Lone Eagle fired the popular imagination as no man had ever done before. ‘Then 
we began to be air-minded. 

Missionary history is not without its Lindberghs. Judson was one. At the present 
moment one is inclined to ask if some striking manifestation of missionary zeal and 
power is necessary to produce another such rising tide of interest in missions as followed 
the eventful voyage of the brig Caravan which landed Judson on the shores of India 
more than a century ago. 

Missions have to their credit a record of success which makes aviation appear a 
very new and uncertain experiment. ‘There is no phase of Christian life which can 
show a more abundant fulfilment of the Bible promise, nor one which has brought 
richer blessings both upon those who give and those who receive. Yet the number of 
church members who are actually missionary-minded remains a problem. 

All this by way of preamble to the statement that Northern Baptist missionary 
contributions, as shown by the receipts of the Board of Missionary Cooperation, are not 
keeping up to the mark established last year. The latest figures available cover seven 
months of the current fiscal year, and in comparison with the corresponding period last 
year the decrease is $50,000, or approximately that amount. Instead of showing a gain 
every month, as was the case last year, the denomination has had only one monthly 
statement since last May that recorded an increase in missionary giving. Nor is the 
desire to see at least a moderate growth each year in the support of missions the only 
ground for disappointment. ‘There is the immediate and practical reason that unless 
we reach the end of April with an increase in receipts for the year, the denomination 
will receive no part of the $250,000 which Mr. John D. Rockefeller offers condition- 
ally. The terms are the same as those of his conditional offer of last year, that up to a 
limit of $250,000 he will give dollar for dollar to match the increase which the denomi- 
nation makes in receipts from the-usual donation sources. 

It will require all the help that the missionary-minded can give to surpass the 
record of receipts announced at the Detroit Convention, but it can be done and done 
easily if the attention of the denomination is really directed to this objective. 

One thing that will aid in achieving a victory will be for every church to give effect 
to that part of the denominational program which calls for quota acceptance in Febru- 
ary, to be followed by the taking of individual pledges in March. While the primary 
purpose of this plan is to make provision for the year ahead, a proper carrying out of the 
quota acceptance and every member enlistment plans is bound to direct attention to the 
situation in respect to this year’s missionary giving. 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF MISSIONARIES IN THE JAPAN MISSION 


The Japan Mission Conference Meets Under the Shadow of Fuji-San 


From A Report BY JESSIE M. G. WILKINSON 


QUE Japan Baptist Mission assembled 
for annual conference at Gotemba 
under the shadow of Japan’s famous 
mountain. There were frequent expres- 
sions of appreciation at the happy selec- 
tion of such an excellent meeting place. 
Including the ten bright children there 
were sixty present. Hearts seemed attune 
to the beautiful world without and filled 
with a desire to enjoy to the full this op- 
portunity of fellowship. 

The subject of the conference as an- 
nounced was “Our Evangelistic Re- 
sponsibilities.” Our thought and prayer 
were centered around the growth and 
power of the Christian Church in Japan. 
The feeling noted with great satisfaction 
was that our foreign mission body here 
assembled, however wise and far-seeing, 
no longer settled the policy and decided 
the methods of procedure for the indig- 
enous church. Our desire was for guid- 
ance as to how best to cooperate in 
friendship and understanding that the 
church of Japan may be more and more a 
living, functioning body, ‘‘an integral 
part of the life of the nation, rooted in 
God in the soil of its country, alert to the 
problems of its community, penetrating 
all phases of life,” 


Dr. Charles B. Tenny of Mabie Memo- 
rial School delivered the conference ser- 
mon. Through his stirring message we 
saw visions of heights yet to attain and 
felt the joy and thrill and the privilege 
of being in “‘ the Fellowship of Followers,” 
Again we heard the Master’s simple chal- 
lenge, ‘‘Follow Me,” and prayed for 
courage to dare to be for Him, and those 
whom we serve, “‘ Loyal Messengers, ” and 
answer with our all Christ’s command 
“Follow Me.” Mountain heights were 
reached in the thought of world fellow- 
ship in Christ when Dr. Axling brought 
us his inspiring report of the Jerusalem 
Conference. It cleared up all doubt as to 
the significance and power of that his- 
toric meeting. All felt it indeed to have 
been “‘an honest, devout act to discover 
the will of God for the missionary enter- 
prise,” and praised God for the manifest 
leading of His spirit in the findings of this 
great representative group. 

The tenseness and stress of other years, 
when cut followed cut, gave way this year 
to grateful praise that God’s spirit was 
leading to greater sacrificial living and 
giving that Christ’s kingdom may come. 
Two special numbers on our program 
were the inspiring paper by Rev. William 


Wynd on John Bunyan, his life and let- 
ters, and an excellent musical evening, 
when selections from Gaul’s cantata, 
“The Holy City,” were beautifully ren- 
dered. Representatives of the Japan Bap- 
tist Convention brought greetings from 
that body to the mission conference. 
Dr. Yugoro Chiba of the Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary introduced Rev. Kiyoshi 
Akagawa of Kobe, the newly elected 
secretary of the Japan Convention. Mr. 
Akagawa is one of our earnest, successful 
pastors. He asked our prayers and co- 
operation in meeting the responsibilities 
and privileges of his new position. 

Among actions taken by the conference 
were resolutions regarding international 
peace, militarism in the United States 
and the million souls for Christ move- 
ment. The conference closed with a 
vote of thanks to the president, Rev. 
Howard Ross, and the outgoing officers, 
and a welcome to the new president, 
Dr. R. A. Thompson, and his associates 
for the year 1928-1929. Again we have 
come down from the mountain heights of 
vision and inspiration to daily duties, 
joys and trials, but we have a new 
consciousness of Christ’s presence and 
power, His will and way for us. 
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Baptist World Alliance Sunday, February 3, 1929 


MISSIONS 


AN APPEAL TO BAPTISTS OF ALL LANDS 


‘T HERE is no central authority to lay 

down customs and regulations bind- 
ing upon Baptists: Our organization is 
voluntary and fraternal; our unity rests 
not on law, but on love. 

It is the more impressive and signifi- 
cant that observance of “Baptist World 
Alliance Sunday” has become in many 
lands a fixed custom of the churches as 
a whole. The Executive Committee of 
the Baptist World Alliance hope that 
it may become universal, so that on this 
Sunday our people in every part of the 
world shall draw together in prayer and 
praise and testimony. 

No special form of service is sug- 
gested. Nor is the Alliance making any 
financial appeal in connection with the 
day. We merely plead and urge that 
the first Sunday of February shall be 
observed by the churches in all conti- 
nents as a 

Day of Thanksgiving and Prayer 
for our world-wide brotherhood, 
and of emphasis upon our dis- 
tinctive principles and witness. 

There is much for which to give 
thanks as we look back upon the year 
1928. The wonderful unity of our 
people revealed in the great World 
Congress at Toronto; their growth in 
numbers and influence in many parts of 
the world, especially in the U. S. A. 
and South America; the completion 
of a hundred years of blessed mission 
service in Burma, and of half a century 
in Congoland—these are among the 
obvious reasons for thanksgiving. The 
Bunyan Tercentenary has also called 
public attention to evangelical and 
Baptist teaching, and we are thankful to 
God for the far-reaching influence 
which this great Baptist has exercised. 

There is much for which to pray as 
we look back upon the year 1928. 
Materialism, theoretical and practical, 
is rampant in many lands. Love of 
pleasure, and indifference to the claims 
of God characterise multitudes. Inter- 
national relations are not based on 
justice and love; class selfishness and 
individual self-seeking abound. The 
professions of “religious” people are too 
often formal; and what is called 
“Christianity” is associated with sacer- 
dotal sacramentarian and superstitious 
elements. The clamant needs of the 


heathen world call for the united prayer 
of all our people. But there must be no 
pharisaism in our approach to God. 
Have we in our own Church life and in 


our personal life understood and ac- 
cepted our responsibilities?, Are we 
true to the heritage we have received? 
Are we seriously setting ourselves to 
work for the Reign of Christ in the 
whole life of men? Are we abiding in 
fellowship with the Lord, without 
whom we can do nothing? 





JOHN MACNEILL, D.D., NEW PRESIDENT 
OF THE BAPTIST WORLD-ALLIANCE 


In the choice of hymns, in the 
thanksgiving and prayer, in the sermons 
of Sunday, February 3rd, 1929, let 
there be a stress upon the world-fellow- 
ship of the Baptist people in thanks- 
giving, in petition, and in resolve. Let 
us together draw near to God that, 
strengthened in Him, we may with one 
heart and purpose fulfil the tasks of our 
high calling, so that—to adopt the 
phrase of the great leader so lately 
called home—“Baptist Life in the 
World’s Life” may be worthy of the 
grace of God that has appeared in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

On behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Baptist World Alliance, 
we are, yours in the fellowship of the 
Gospel, 

JoHn MACNEILL, President. 

J. H. RusHBROOKE, General Secretary. 

Cirrton D. Gray, Hon. Associate 

Secretary. 


Baptist News from Europe 


BAPTISTS IN DENMARK recently dedi- 
cated at Téllése, 30 miles from Copen- 
hagen, a Baptist People’s High School. 
This is the new home of an institution 
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that has already existed for a generation 
through the devoted work of Mr. P. 
Olsen and others. Since its founding 
more than 1,000 students have been en- 
rolled. Originally the intention was to 
provide short courses for adult education, 
and this original purpose is still cherished. 
One wing of the new building, however, 
houses a small theological seminary, 
which has a four-year course. The new 
building has cost 260,000 crowns, of 
which 150,000 crowns was provided by 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. Danish Baptists in America 
also gave assistance. In the opening cere- 
mony the chairman of the local governing 
authority, Dr. W. O. Lewis, European 
Representative of the Society, Prof. Oie 
of Oslo, and others took part. A telegram 
of congratulations was received from 
Secretary J. H. Franklin of New York, 
and a message of good-will from Dr. J. H. 
Rushbrooke in the name of the Baptist 
World Alliance. 
a eins 

THE GERMAN BAPTIST mission in the 
Cameroons, West Africa, for last year 
reports that preaching-places increased 
from 165 to 192, native workers from 150 
to 203, and church members from 6,500 
to 8,709. In view of the withdrawal of 
missionaries from this field during the 
war, this is gratifying progress. 


ores. 


THE First Baptist Church of Vienna, 
where the Hubmaier celebration was held 
last March, has called Rev. A. Koester of 
Cologne to its pastorate. The recent 
pastorless condition of this church in an 
important capital city has been a serious 
weakness, and Baptists everywhere will 
hope that the new minister may furnish 
the leadership which the denomination 
in Austria so urgently needs. 


MMA 
Dr. J. H. RUSHBROOKE writes that 
four new church buildings were opened 
and dedicated in Esthonia during 1928— 
an amazing achievement for this small 
and poor country in a single year. 


Serer 


Rev. JosepH Novotny, whose father 
was the founder of the Baptist Church in 
Prague, and who himself has been the 
leader of the denominational work in that 
country for many years and President of 
the Baptist Union, has accepted a call to 
assist in the International Seminary at 
East Orange, and in the Czechoslovak 
churches in New York and Yonkers. He 
hopes also to give some assistance to the 
Czechoslovak Baptists in other sections 
of the United States. 
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OvER 1700 DELEGATES attended the 
Burman Baptist Convention at Tavoy 
October 27-29. Those in charge of ar- 
rangements for the housing and feeding 
of this multitude are to be highly con- 
gratulated. According to reports, every- 
thing went along splendidly with no 
bustle or hindrance. 
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AT THE FALL meeting ‘of the Board 
of Directors of Shanghai College, the 
following resolution was adopted: “That 
we express to the Board of Founders and 
through them to the Baptist Churches in 
America the appreciation of the Board 
of Directors of Shanghai College for 
their generous gifts which have estab- 
lished and maintained this institution 
until now, and particularly for their sym- 
pathetic and patient consideration of the 
many perplexing problems attendant 
upon the reorganization of the adminis- 
tration. We trust that they may long 
continue to support with their prayers 
as well as in material ways this common 
contribution toward the upbuilding of 
the Kingdom of God in China.” 
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Miss GENEVRA BRUNNER is conduct- 
ing a kind of Correspondence Course in 
the Bible Training School in Nellore, 
South India. Each month she prepares 
a list of 20 questions about the Bible; 
these are printed in the magazine, “The 
Message of Light,” which goes to all the 
Alumnez of the school. When each girl 
has answered the questions she sends her 
paper to Miss Brunner, who corrects it 
and returns with it the needed informa- 
tion. Miss Brunner feels that each 
month the magazine gives more and 
more service. 
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A REPORT FROM Walter Small, Super- 
intendent of the University Buildings at 
Chengtu, West China, says: “We rejoice 
in having been privileged to remain 
throughout the days when so many of 
our co-workers had to leave. The hard- 
ship of separation from families and 
friends has been hard though rich in 
experience, and we trust that some day 
the work will bring forth fruit to the 
honor and glory of Him whom we have 
endeavored to serve. The Medical 
Dental College has been completed and 


handed over to the University for use. 
In spite of the turmoil and agitation 
throughout the land we have been able 
to continue our work with the loss of 
but a single day.” 


Zemsky Svaz Bratrské Jednoty 
Cheltického pro Cechy 
potada 


cykius 
osvétovych 
prednasek 


prot. V.h Kralicka 


V nedéli 25. listopadu: Cesta ku Stésti. 

V pondelt 26. listopadu: Radost ze 2ivote. 
V utery z. listopadu: Jak v 2ivoté vitéziti? 
Ve sttedu 28. listopadu: Jeli Zivot vétng! 


Ve étvrtek 29. listpoadu: Nejzajimavélii lidé na 
svéte. 


V patek 30. listopadu: Rozumime-li JézSovil 
V sobotu 1 prosince: Pramen sily a blazenosti 
v nasem fivote. 


Zetéteh vidy © pal 8 hod. vet. ve dvorand 


Bratrské Jednoty Cheltického 


Kral. Vinchrady, némésti kréle Jitiho 84. 
Dobrovoiny rediini plispévek. 


Vstup voiny. 


An Interesting Poster from 
Czechoslovakia 
TRANSLATION BY JOHN NOVOTNY 


Provincial Union of the Brotherly 
Union of Chelcicky for Bohemia, The 
Bohemian Baptist Association, will ar- 
range a series of spiritual addresses given 
by Prof. V. Kraliek from Chicago, IIl., 
U. S. A., November 25-December 1, 
1928: 

Sunday: The way to happiness. 

Monday: Life’s joy. 

Tuesday: How to gain victory in life. 

Wednesday: Is there an everlasting 
life? 

Thursday: The most interesting peo- 
ple in the world. 

Friday: Do we understand Jesus? 

Saturday: The source of strength and 
happiness in our life. 

The commencement at 7:30 o'clock, 
evening, in the First Baptist Church 
House (Bratrska Jednota Chelcického) 
in Prague-Kral. Vinohrady. 

A collection to cover the expenses. 

Entrance free. Everybody welcome. 


Katdy srdeiné rvén. 
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THE 41st ANNIVERSARY of the Mary 
L. Colby Girls’ High School in Yoko- 
hama, Japan, was celebrated as “Library 
Day.” The student body and faculty 
expressed their appreciation of the 
school by contributing one or more 
books. Seven hundred books were re- 
ceived and the reorganized library 
is becoming a vital part of the life of 
the institution. 

Www 

THERE WAS MUCH rejoicing in the 
Morton Lane School in Moulmein, Bur- 
ma, when Miss Lutter, who teaches in 
the Anglo-Vernacular Normal, not only 
passed everyone of the sixteen girls in 
her class in the government examina- 
tions, but also studied privately and 
passed her B.A. examinations with dis- 
tinction. The teachers and girls sur- 
prised her with a program in her honor 
and presented a gift to her to express 
their appreciation. “She is a universal 
favorite and gives unstintingly of her 
time,” said Miss Faith Hatch. 
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THE CORNERSTONES of Judson College 
Women’s Hall and Administration Block 
were officially and ceremonially laid by 
His Excellency and Lady Innes on Sat- 
urday, November 3rd, at the University 
Estate, Prome-road, Rangoon, Burma. 
The ceremonies were dignified and fitting 
to the occasion, which marks such an 
advance along lines of education and 
cooperation. Judson College was the 
outgrowth of the needs of the Christians 
of Burma. With advancing needs the 
College must continue to expand. The 
Administration Hall, when finished, will 
be the center and key to the Judson Col- 
lege buildings at the new University of 


Rangoon. 
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THE CENTRAL Philippine College, 
Iloilo, Philippine Islands, held its third 
baptismal service of the school year, in 
October, when seven were baptized. 
“This year,” writes Miss Ruth L. Harris, 
“we do not require church attendance on 
communion Sunday, and the students are 
learning to come through loyalty. On 
these Sundays, when those unsympathetic 
with the spirit of the church are not pres- 
ent, there seems to be a much deeper at- 
mosphere. We feel it has been a good 
plan in every way.” 
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A New Africa 


From Sona Bata, Miss Esther Ehn- 
bom writes a note telling about a new 
Africa: I was greatly impressed with a 
letter which I received from my father 
a short while ago. I had sent him a 
Congo coin, and a friend to whom he 
showed it remarked, “I didn’t know they 
needed money in Africa.” True it was 
of the old Africa, but it is now a new 
Africa. If I could tell you of the work 
of some of the natives in the dispensary, 
their wonderful microscopic work, their 
aptitude, their readiness to meet respon- 
sibilities, their response, their willingness 
to learn, you would consider the new 
Africa. The words of Max Yergen of 
South Africa are true of West Africa as 
well. He says, “Out of a new Africa, we 
of the church of that land speak to you 
of the church of the west. To be sure, 
much of the old life still exists. Witch- 
craft is still a force with us; ignorance 
and superstition hold high their ugly 
heads. Millions yet have to get a 
glimpse of the face of a God of Love 
and be assured that in Jesus Christ have 
been manifested the promises a loving 
Father has for them. The winds that 
carry our message across the seas to you, 
to you to whom so much has been given, 
cannot bear down upon you too swiftly 
with our urgent request that you share 
with us the light and life and love of 
Jesus Christ.” But it is the new Africa 
which renders our situation so acute.— 
Esther Ehnbom. 


A New Missionary in Vanga 
One of the very newest of our mission- 
aries is Miss Helen Raff, whose designa- 
tion to Vanga has been made possible by 
the Judson Fund. She writes as follows: 
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The Lord has been extremely good to 
me all along the way. It seems to me 
that no missionary could have a finer 
beginning than to attend such a confer- 
ence as that at Sona Bata, and to meet 
practically all of our Congo missionaries 
there. To be privileged to attend the 
Jubilee Conference with its inspiration 
and fellowship was an additional joy, 
and then to have part of the deputation 
come all the way to Vanga made it just 
as happy a time as it could be. 

We arrived at Sona Bata on the Sun- 
day of their big yearly matondo, and the 
reception we received by the black folks 
there is one we can never forget. About 
two thousand of them were gathered out 
under the trees for their communion 
service when we arrived, and as each one 
of us was introduced they burst into a 
hymn, singing as only these black people 
can, and clapping their hands in enthu- 
siastic welcome. 

The welcome we received at Vanga 
was even more impressive in some re- 
spects. As the boat rounded the bend in 
the Kuilu River we saw gathered on the 
shore at the landing over 500 natives, 
mostly school-children, singing loudly 
and lustily in welcome, and each one 
waving high a palm branch. First were 
the girls in orderly formation and then 
the school-boys, all of them in neat blue 
attire and with healthy, happy-looking 
faces. Next to them were a group of the 
village people, naked. and hungry-look- 
ing. One could not help but marvel at 
the difference. As the eager crowd fol- 
lowed us up the hill, still singing and 
waving their palm branches, I could not 
but think that it was worth coming all 
the way to Congo just for that. I wish 
that all the folks at home that do so 





MRS, H. E. GOODMAN AND HER PARTY EN ROUTE 
TO KIMPESE, IN BELGIAN CONGO 
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MISS HELEN RAFF 


much to help could have seen it, and I 
wish that those who don’t help had seen 
it, too. 

I am not a bit disappointed in my ex- 
pectations of Congo. I am very happy, 
indeed, to really be here: but sometimes 
I have to almost pinch myself to realize 
it is true. I only pray that I may be 
worthy of the privilege. 


Telling the Story in India 

The night, brilliant with Indian moon- 
light, was suddenly growing dark. There 
was a clinking of many brass anklets and 
a patter of many bare feet as old men 
and boys, young girls and bent women, 
children and even animals hurried to the 
river. Soon the sluggish waters were 
filled with praying people who would 
stand there until the Moon Goddess, 
pleased by their reverence, again showed 
her face. 

Miss Ballard, waiting by the door of 
her tent, wondered whether the Chris- 
tians and those who had been interested 
in her message would throw off their 
fears and come to the meeting dur- 
ing an eclipse. Just when the night was 
darkest they began to gather, first a few, 
and then more and more, until the tent 
was filled. That evening, a time of 
crisis when they must decide between 
their old fears and their new faith, there 
were as many listeners as there had been 
at any other meeting. 

India has reached a crucial time; there 
is a growing feeling of unrest and dis- 
satisfaction with the old gods. When 
the trees and stones which the Indians 
had worshipped arose against them 
during the.time of the cyclone, and when 
their Cholera Goddess could not protect 
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them from that awful epidemic, the 
people began groping blindly for new 
faiths. 

Missionaries are seeing old prejudices 
break down and new doors being opened; 
especially true is that among the caste 
people who have always been difficult to 
reach. These days are important days 
for evangelism in South India. 

A new free pamphlet, the first of a 
series on Evangelism, has just been 
printed under the title, “Telling the 
Story in India.” 


Ten Years Old 


“Ten years old and what a big child!” 
exclaimed the friends of the Ellen 
Mitchell Memorial Hospital when that 
institution had a birthday this year. And 
because it was a birthday and time to 
remember the days when it was very 
young, Dr. Martha Gifford made some 
interesting comparisons. On October 3, 
1918, there was one doctor, one Ameri- 
can nurse, one Talaing nurse and five 
girls in training; on October 3, 1928, 
there were three American doctors, two 
American nurses, three nurses who are 
graduates of the school, and 30 girls in 
training. During the ten years, 22 girls 
have finished the course and have gone 
out to serve in many places. On Octo- 
ber 3, 1918, there were eight patients 
and the highest number in the Hospital 
at one time had been 12; on October 3, 
1928, there were 62 patients and the 
highest number had been seventy-nine. 
For the first eight months of 1928 there 
were 3,084 visits in the dispensary. 

“Bible classes are an important part 
of the nurses’ training,” says Dr. Gifford. 
“Religious services are held in the hos- 
pital regularly. God’s blessing and evi- 
dences of His help have been continu- 
ous.” 


Back in West China 


First impressions after a furlough are 
always interesting. “I found things in 
very good shape when I got back,” wrote 
Miss Dora Zimmerman. ‘The Chinese 
teachers have been very fine in the way 
they have codperated and held things 
together. Miss ‘Gauss, who has been 
able to work right along with them, 
seems to be much appreciated by them. 
Now Florence Webster is here and will 
live in the building with her. Although 
the demonstrations over my return have 
been fewer than at former times, I have 
a feeling that what is said and done is 
genuine. The Woman’s School, Sing- 
Mo and the corresponding girls’ school 
operated by the Presbyterians, are also 
fuller than they have been. The boys’ 
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school, too, has more students than at 
any time since the trouble began. We 
feel encouraged in our hopes that the 
Christian schools may be coming back 
into their former prestige.” 





Ann Judson’s Fan 


A tiny fan, delicately carved 
from old ivory, appeared one day 
in the office of the Woman’s For- 
eign Board. The ribbon was worn, 
the gay little flowers had lost their 
color and the white ivory had been 
yellowed by age. Attached to it 
was a card stating that the fan 
had belonged to Ann Hazeltine 
Judson. A dainty little woman, 
entirely feminine for all her ad- 
venturous life, had carried the 
trinket to Burma. For her, among 
strange people, it was a tie to the 
women in the homeland. Today 
the little fan seems to beg the 
women of the homeland to carry 
on the work which Ann Judson 
started. 











A New Name 


THE OFFICIAL NAME for the new 
school in Swatow is Kak Kuang, a name 
formed from the two schools which have 
been united, Kakchieh Tong-oh, the 
Boys’ Academy, and Chia-Kuang, the 
Abigail Hart Scott Memorial School. 
The name is especially interesting, for it 
means Light. “This business of work- 
ing with the girls and boys of South 
China is Opportunity, spelled with capi- 
tals,” says Miss Abbie Sanderson. “Our 
school is the only place where a large 
number of these young people will get 
any touch with Christian living. Many 
of them will not accept Christ openly 
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right away, but from the few who do we 
shall have our leaders of tomorrow,” 


A Garden Spot in Osaka 


The gate is never shut; in fact, it is 
padlocked open. A bulletin board in- 
vites all to enter, and the green grass 
and roses visible from the road are an 
attraction that no beauty loving 
Japanese can resist. On summer morn- 
ings even before the six o’clock factory 
whistles of this great city summon their 
girl toilers, eager little feet race through 
the gate to the swings and sand pile and 
sturdy slide. 

Prayer and the Study of God’s Word 
are the heart of every activity nurtured 
in the School and Center to which the 
open gate leads. The 80 little children 
who frolic in the kindergarten and even 
make wonderful boxes and doll houses 
with real hammers and saws, begin each 
day with a quiet service of worship. 
The boys and girls who have their own 
“church” on Sunday morning are learn- 
ing the meaning of true worship. The 
ambitious students in the English Night 
School pause, in the midst of their 
study to hear God’s word. The kinder- 
garten mothers and those in the cooking 
class listen to the Message from the 
lips of the Bible women. The kiddies 
in the children’s English school have a 
chapel service that interprets the Saviour 
to them. Seven groups of young people 
gather weekly for systematic study of 
the Bible. Through all these channels 
the students of the Bible Training 
School find expression for the lessons 
learned in the classroom. And they 
take the Message every week to hun- 
dreds of children in other Sunday 
schools, to the children of factory 
workers, to the promising young girls in 
a large high school. 

. Evalyn A. Camp 
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At the Board Meeting 


The December Board meeting was the 
occasion of several announcements of in- 
terest to Baptist women. Those who 
have been following the development of 
the Evelyn Briggs Cranska Memorial 
Hospital from the tiny fund started by 
the Nicaraguan church members to a 
hospital plant, and to the work of 
two nurses already on the field—this 
wonderful project based on faith and 
prayer—will welcome the news of the 
appointment of Dr. Eleanor Seidler as 
missionary doctor. Miss Seidler is now at 
the Englewood Hospital serving her in- 
terneship, having completed her medical 
work at the Philadelphia Women’s Medi- 
cal College. She will not be able to go 
to the field until early in the fall of 1929. 

Nicaragua seems to be gaining all the 
honors. Word has come that Eleanor 
Blackmore is able to return to her field, 
so the Board of Managers has appointed 
her to Leon, Nicaragua. Miss Black- 
more has done pioneer work in Managua, 
Masaya, Diriamba, Granada and else- 
where. Leon is a large city where her 
talents will bring many to Christ. 

The generous response of the churches 
in sending White Cross supplies to Porto 
Rico was given recognition by Board 
action. The prompt attention to the 
matter of sending boxes and packages 
of clothing has helped many in dire cir- 
cumstances and given many missionaries 
the chance to tell the story of Jesus’ love. 
One of our own native missionaries in 
Porto Rico wrote the following thank 
you: “We can see our Saviour’s love 
through you, our American brothers and 
sisters. What you are doing now makes 
us think of the Psalm of Love, 1st Corin- 
thians, chapter 13.” 


Field Glimpses 


Chinese—The work for the Chinese at 
the Mission School in San Francisco 
originated because the Chinese had been 
kept out of the public schools. That 
handicap has disappeared, but the school 
still maintains a kindergarten, primary 
and junior grades. Situated in the heart 
of Chinatown, it serves the community 
much as a Christian Center does. There 
are two Centers for the Chinese at 
Locke and Seattle, and there is the mis- 
sionary at Fresno. Recently the Society 
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has placed a worker in the Chung Mei 
Home at Berkeley. Among the Orientals 
there are two missionaries, one at Boyle 
Heights, Los Angeles, the other at San 
Pedro. Orientals can be found in many 
of our cosmopolitan stations. 

The Tuckabatchee Club is one of the 
fine active organizations of the Chinese 
Christian Center at Seattle, Washing- 
ton. It is from a group like this, helped 
and inspired by Missionary Alice Snape, 
that the future leaders of young China 
are developed. The first volunteer for 
Christian service is Daesie Lawyow. 
She is now in Normal School training for 
kindergarten work and hopes to attend 
the Baptist Missionary Training School 
at Chicago next year. 


Christian Centers—There are 28 
Christian Centers where an all-round re- 
ligious, recreational and educational pro- 
gram, based on the principles of Jesus 
Christ, is offered to the community. 
Nine centers are for cosmopolitan 
people, eight for Italians, two for Ne- 
groes, Mexicans, and Chinese, and one 
for the Japanese, Porto Ricans and 
Slavic people. A large part of the corps 
of women missionaries is devoted to this 
task. The Centers attempt to be a 
friend to the men of all races as they 
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live in the community. There is no 
limit to the service the missionaries ren- 
der nor to the hours of their activity. 


Christian Americanization—There are 
now 14 Christian Americanization mis- 
sionaries and their secretary endeavor- 
ing to enlist the local church woman in 
the home mission task. The emphasis 
of the work is put on the value of volun- 
teer service, hence churches have been 
urged to become missionary stations in 
their own communities. The object of 
Christian Americanization is to interpret 
America and American ideals through 
friendly contacts with foreign-speaking 
men and women. Here is a field and 
service open to any man and woman, for 
all can cultivate friendliness and kind- 
ness and practice democracy. 


Negroes—Work for the Negroes still 
follows the historic divisions of educa- 
tion and evangelism, although there is 
evangelism in all of the educational 
work. Appropriations are made to seven 
Negro schools by the W. A. B. H. M. S. 
Gratifying results are recorded each year 
for the advancement of the race and the 
spiritual education of leaders. Although 
there are but two Christian Centers de- 
voted to the Negro exclusively—the 
Christian Community Center of Cleve- 
land and the Baptist Christian Center 
of Detroit—others attract the Negro 
who has migrated to the North. The 
West End Community House, Boston, 
boasts of a troop of Negro Girl Scouts. 
At Dermott, Arkansas, Chicago, -Phila- 
delphia, and in the Fireside Schools in 
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SUMMER VACATION SCHOCL AT YAUCO, PORTO RICO 


Nashville, Tennessee, the missionary 


work progresses. 


Porto Rico—Six American women and 
12 Porto Rican young women are carry- 
ing on an educational and evangelistic 
program. The San Juan Community 
House is the Baptist Christian Center on 
the island, while at Rio Piedras there is 
the Training School for native workers. 
These young women are given places in 
the smaller towns in Baptist territory to 
help the Baptist churches and native 
pastors. 


Mexico—The Colegio Bautista How- 
ard at Puebla is a completely graded 
school with a normal and missionary de- 
partment, and like the Colegio Interna- 
cional at Monterey, ranks with the 
grade schools of this country. The 
Colegio Internacional is to be directed 
and supervised by Miss May B. Gilbert, 
formerly of Puebla. The entire staff has 
been made up of Mexican teachers. Al- 
ready a lot has been bought for the 
Golden Anniversary project, a new build- 
ing at Monterey. Besides these two 
schools, Baptists have an interest in the 
Hospital ‘“Latino-American,” where na- 
tive young women are trained for nurs- 
ing. Three American young women are 
supported by Northern Baptists. Only 
two missionaries are stationed in Mex- 
ico; they are at Mexico City and are 
Mexicans. A large work has been started 
for those Mexicans who have migrated 
into the southwest portion of the United 
States. Christian Centers in Los An- 
geles and Phoenix are designated for the 
Mexicans, but these people are known 





to have established a Mexican Baptist 
church as the result of our cosmopolitan 
Center, Katherine House, at Indiana 
Harbor. 

“Life is real in Alaska,” writes Goldie 
Bailey, missionary at the Kodiak Or- 
phanage, “the air is so pure and fresh 
and we live so simply here in the home. 
We are busy and the work is never half 
done, but we are happy. We keep going 
forward and trust in the One who cares 
for us all. The children are in school, 
where their two splendid teachers are 
vitally interested in them. Our girls and 
boys are well and happy.” Read, Si- 
meon, His Story of Kodiak and Happy 
Hours at Kodiak for the story of the 
work there. The former is new and free. 


Wedding Bells 

An announcement has come from 
missionaries to the Hopi Indians, telling 
of the marriage of Clara J. Flint to the 
Rev. James M. Graham on Tuesday, 
January 1st, at Sunlight Mission, To- 
reva, Arizona. Before her marriage 
Mrs. Graham served as general mis- 
sionary in Colorado for twelve years, 
and in 1923 became one of the mis- 
sionaries to the Hopi Indians, serving 
at Polacca and Toreva, Arizona. 


Friendly Friends to the Stranger 
BY ANNIE GWYNNE DUNLOP 


PREPARATION: Leader plan for brief sur- 
vey of work. Select five women to 
prepare for this meeting, each speak- 
ing just five minutes. Each speaker 
selects another woman whom she pre- 
sents at close of her address as a 
trophy of her work. (Let this latter 
woman be dressed after custom of 
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nationality she represents, if possible.) 

Each speaker should prepare herself 

thoroughly and tell of the work just as 

if she herself were the missionary. 

Hymn: “Coming, Coming, Yes, They 
Are.” 

Scriptures: II Samuel 9. A great story. 
An expression of kindness to one be- 
cause of love for another. Be familiar 
with it so as to read it well. Also, 
John 10:16. 

PRAYER 

Hymn: “Dear to the Heart of the 
Shepherd.” 

ProcRaM: 1. Leader. Survey of work 
(three minutes). 

2. A woman comes into the room. 
(Adela J. Ballard, for example). This 
speaker makes the story and work her 
very own. At the climax of her ad- 
dress another woman enters (as spoken 
of in PREPARATION). The speaker pre- 
sents her as one of the trophies of her 
work, helped and finally won for Christ. 
Material, From Ocean to Ocean. 

3. Second speaker enters. She may be 
Dorothy Bucklin. At the close of her 
address she may present the Greek 
woman (enters room now) whom she 
found in the box car and whom she has 
already told about. Material, From 
Ocean to Ocean. 

4. Third speaker tells of volunteer 
workers and achievements. If speaker is 
not a volunteer worker, try to get in 
touch with three or four women that are 
and tell of their work. Also, the call for 
prayer partners. Note: Miss Chees- 
brough’s letter in From Ocean to Ocean. 

5. Fourth Speaker enters. Make a 
dollar live. You might begin something 
like this: “I am an American dollar 
taken from your church envelope on 
Easter Sunday. I paid Helen Darby’s 
earfare to . . I bought an Italian 
New Testment, etc., ete.” Draw further 
on facts. Transmute dollars into living 
objects of service rendered. Let the last 
twenty cents of that first dollar be used 
to pay the carfare of a foreign-born man 
and his wife (whom you now present) to 
the church on a certain Sunday when 
they confess Christ in baptism. Material, 
From Ocean to Ocean. 

6. Fifth speaker enters. Present side 
of this work, that the Christian church 
needs to do this work for its own sake. 
Because of the great commission. Be- 
cause . . . . Helpful material in Mildred 
Kaminskie’s letter in From Ocean to 
Ocean. In elosing, quote John Oxen- 
ham’s “In Christ there is no East or 
West,” found in many of the hymn books. 
On third verse all stand to join hands, 
while speaker continues through fourth 
verse. Still with joined hands sing, 
“Blest be the Tie that Binds.” 

ScripTuRE: Rev. 22:17 

“Help Wanted” is a free leaflet which 
could be distributed at the meeting. 
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Wartime Experiences in China 
BY REV. A. F. UFFORD 


Some of the experiences in connection 
with the Northern occupation and subse- 
quent invasion of Chekiang Province by 
the Nationalist Army will not be easily 
forgotten. 

On one occasion when returning from 
Shanghai, I was obliged to bring $950 in 
cash on my person for various forms of 
mission work on my field, since all ordi- 
nary methods of getting money from 
Shanghai had been broken down. At the 
city station in Hangchow, in common 
with all other passengers, I was made to 
stand under the crossed bayonets of two 
soldiers, with another soldier with a long 
sword just behind me, while a fourth sol- 
dier searched me. His hand ran over the 
roll of bills in my breast pocket, but he 
made no comment since his search was 
for concealed weapons rather than for 
money. 

On another occasion at the Shaohing 
city gate a soldier suddenly jumped into 
my boat and began searching, while an 
armed soldier in the gateway stood over 
me with drawn revolver. Nothing was 
found and remonstrance would have been 
foolish, since those who travel in war- 
time must experience the inconvenience 
that comes with martial law, since it is 
for the good of all. 

Nor is it easy to forget some of the ex- 
periences of others. Walking near the 
Christian hospital I heard far down the 
street the cry of an old woman as she sat 
before her door in the deepening twilight 
at the close of the day. Neighbors and 
friends had gathered in an effort to com- 
fort her. Why did she cry? Five days 
before her son had been impressed by the 
soldiers. No word had come from him. 
Her rice was gone. The wolf was at the 
door. She could only sob out her sorrow 
to the world. 

No less poignant, even if somewhat 
more restrained, was the grief of an old 
man and woman who were my fellow 
travelers on a passenger boat. The man 
was seventy, the woman sixty. They 
had two grandsons, a lad of twelve and 
another of eleven, who were their only 
means of support. Through fishing the 
boys managed to provide them with the 
few things they needed to live. A con- 
tingent of soldiers had passed through 
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and the boys had been taken from 
their boats to carry burdens. The old 
couple were hurrying to the city in the 
hope that they might ransom the boys 
before it was too late. 

Such crimes were not the work of one 
army alone, but were shared by both. 
Without food, tents, or transportation, 
China’s armies have moved backward 
and forward, carrying in their wake loot- 
ing, arson, blackmail, rape and murder. 
The common men and women have suf- 
fered unspeakable horrors. When will 
the nations cease to glorify war? When 
will a civilized world unite to outlaw 
this accursed thing? 

With grateful heart I acknowledge the 
good care of God throughout the year. 
Under most abnormal conditions God 
has cared for us as a family. There have 
been frequent separations, but through 
it all the hand of the Father has led. 


Foreign Missionary Record 
SAILED 

From New York, December 14, on the 
Caledonia, Miss Minnie Marvin, for 
Assam. 

ARRIVED 

Dr. and Mrs. P. H. J. Lerrigo, Rev. A. 
C. Baldwin, from the Congo, in New 
York November 23. 

Dr. Catharine Mabie, of Kimpese, 
Belgian Congo, in New York, Novem- 
ber 23. 

Mr. O. W. Sedam, of Matadi, Belgian 
Congo, in New York, December 4. 


BORN , 


To Dr. and Mrs. Richard 8S. Buker, of 
Kentung, Burma, a son, December 6. 
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Death of Dr. J. R. Bailey 


A cablegram from Calcutta, reported 
the death of Missionary James R. 
Bailey, M.D., of Impur, Assam, on 
December 8, 1928. 

In- America, with its hundreds of 
specialists, its cities almost overcrowded 
with doctors, and its constant progress 
along medical lines, it is hard to realize 
there are sections of the world where 
one doctor is caring for thousands of 
people, or, even worse, sections where 
only ignorant medicine men give atten- 
tion to the sick. In just such a place 
has Dr. Bailey been serving for the last 
‘18 years. From the time of his arrival 
at Impur in 1910 he has been traveling 
constantly among the natives, minister- 
ing to their needs, preaching the gospel 
and by his own example teaching them 
the lessons of Christianity. 

During the war Dr. Bailey’s furlough 
was due. He spent it in France min- 
istering to the Assam Labor Battalions. 
He is a graduate of Bucknell University 
and the Medico-Chirurgical Medical 
College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

His work in the Naga Hills annually 
meant the care of 5000 out-patients, 
1000 free treatments to Impur school 
boys, hundreds of calls throughout the 
district, and many operations. “To do 
this work,” Dr. Bailey said, “many 
hundreds of miles had to be traveled on 
pony, and when paths were too steep, 
on foot. Many times I have sat down 
to rest, thinking I had used my last 
ounce of strength, only to be renewed 
and start the climb in a few minutes, 


‘up and on till the last village was 


reached and there hold meetings, sell 
medicine, visit sick, and then to bed 
about midnight, tired and weary, yet 
conscious of being spent in the Master’s 
service.” 





THE CZECHOSLOVAK BAPTIST STATE CONVENTION HELD’ AT BELA, BOHEMIA, 
LAST SUMMER 
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THE NEW PIPE ORGAN IN BASSEIN 


The New Pipe Organ in Bassein 

In Misstons for March, 1928, ap- 
peared an article by Rev. C. A. Nichols, 
D.D., describing the new pipe organ in 
Bassein, the total cost of which was 
financed by the Christian Karens on the 
Bassein field. This is the first pipe 
organ for one of our missions in Burma 
and marked a new stage in missionary 
development. As shown in the accom- 
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Resolutions on Evangelism 


We believe that the primary task of 
the church is winning men to personal 
faith in God through Jesus Christ and 
a personal dedication to Him as Lord 
and Saviour. Our Baptist churches, 
our schools and colleges, our mission- 
aries at home and abroad and all our 
denominational agencies exist for this 
supreme need. 

We also believe that we should be a 
witnessing church, and that a simul- 
taneous, world-wide campaign of evan- 
gelism would bring great spiritual 
quickening to our Baptist churches, our 
denominational agencies and missionary 
societies, and would win thousands to 
personal allegiance to Jesus Christ and 
advance His kingdom in the world. 





panying photograph, the organ is a hand- 
some instrument, placed at the rear of 
the platform, while the console stands in 
front. It was built by the same firm 
which built the organ in Westminster 
Abbey and contains 1,600 pipes, made 
from ten tons of the best Burma teak 
wood. At the time of the dedication ser- 
vices practically the entire cost had been 
met by the Karens. 


THE HOME LAND 
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We therefore declare our purpose to 
set aside the year beginning May 1, 
1929, as a year of world-wide evan- 
gelism, calling upon all of our denomi- 
national organizations and _ Boards, 
national, state and city, to seek unitedly 
to carry the gospel to the whole earth; 
calling upon these organizations to co- 
ordinate their program so that evan- 
gelism shall be the major denomina- 
tional emphasis; calling upon our local 
churches to inaugurate an all-year pro- 
gram of evangelism; calling on our 
schools to bring the evangelistic mes- 
sage to their students, and on our 
seminaries to organize their student 
body into gospel teams so that every 
student becomes an evangelist; and 
calling on our fellow Baptists to seek 
by prayer and personal work to win 
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others to the acceptance of Jesus Christ 
as their Redeemer and Lord. 

Furthermore, we urge our fellow 
church members to unite in earnest 
and constant prayer for a great out- 
pouring of Divine Power that shall give 
the gospel new triumphs in all the 
earth. 


Latin North America Notes 
BY SECRETARY C. S. DETWEILER 


CuBA 


For several years Cuba has been in 
the midst of financial depression on ac- 
count of the low price of sugar. Each 
year the situation becomes worse, with 
its consequent effects seen in the giving 
of our churches. A most serious situa- 
tion was precipitated this year in the 
maintenance of our schools at Cristo, 
Cuba. Three years ago we reported 
overflowing dormitories. Now we regret 
to report such a serious slump in attend- 
ance that the institution will report a 
deficit. Dr. Routledge, the president, 
has resorted to heroic measures. Five 
teachers have been dismissed and the 
salaries of two others reduced. Other 
members of the staff have had their 
hours increased. The boarding pupils 
this year number only 65, when in the 
previous year there were 158. Again we 
are reminded of the precarious nature of 
self-support on the mission field. We 
had developed a large institute in Cristo, 
reaching at one time a total enrollment 
of 400, including day as well as board- 
ing pupils. This institute was largely 
self-supporting. Now that the parents 
of children are no longer able to send 
them to a boarding school, our income, 
which enabled us to support the large 
staff and secure little by little a good 
equipment, has been cut off. It is easy 
to see how such disasters upset all budget 
calculations. 


Porto Rico 


On Oct. 30, six weeks after the hurri- 
cane, Mr. Riggs reported that he had 
found one district in the interior of the 
island where no help had yet been given 
by the Red Cross or any other agency. 
He says our missionaries had received 
large quantities of clothing and were 
trying to get it out into the country 
where it was most needed. The task of 
sorting and distributing was overwhelm- 
ing and there was danger of the workers 
breaking under the strain. There is now 
little needed in the towns except build- 
ing materials. The Red Cross will help 
meet some of this need. In the mean- 
time thousands of country people are 
living underneath the floors of their 
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HURRICANE REFUGEES IN THE BAPTIST CHURCH AT CAYEY 


wrecked homes; others are sheltered by 
odd pieces of iron roofing; and many 
families are crowded into houses where 
only one family ought to be. 

Offerings for rebuilding the demol- 
ished meeting houses have come in more 
slowly than supplies of clothing. Re- 
mittances amounting to more than $1600 
have been secured by the personal ef- 
forts of Dr. Samuel G. Neil of the Pub- 
lication Society. His fellowship in min- 
istry to Latin America is greatly appre- 
ciated. We have suffered the complete 
loss of 17 churches, 3 parsonages, and 1 
rest home for missionaries, and in addi- 
tion 33 churches have suffered damage 
in varying degrees from wind and water. 
Mr. Riggs estimates that $50,000 will 
be needed to rebuild and repair all of 
our edifices. 

The spiritual unity of Porto Rican be- 
lievers has been strikingly illustrated in 
the Playa of Ponce. The Methodist 
Church was destroyed, while the Baptist 
Church across the way received little 
damage. At the invitation of the Bap- 
tists the Methodists are worshiping with 
them, the two pastors taking turn in 
preaching and directing the services. 


HaltTI 

The Woman’s Foreign Mission So- 
ciety has released to the Home Mission 
Society Miss Helen Yost, who after 
serving for two terms on the Congo has 
been appointed to Haiti. Not able to 
return to the Congo because of ill- 
ness peculiar to that region, Miss Yost 
is happy at the prospect of continuing 
her ministry in a field where her knowl- 
edge of French and her experience with 
Africans can be utilized. 

Reuben Marc, who for the past three 
years has been a student in Newton 
Theological Institution, was ordained 
last May in the Broadway Baptist 
Church of Providence. Thirty-three 


years ago his father, Elie Marc, just 
graduated from Newton, was ordained 
in the same church. Elie Marc, a native 
of France, upon graduation heard the 
call of need to go to the French-speaking 
inhabitants of Haiti. Unsupported by 
any Mission Board, he labored for nearly 
thirty years and was instrumental in 
founding several Baptist churches and 
preparing several Haitians for the gos- 
pel ministry. He has brought up a fam- 
ily in Haiti “in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord,” and one of his sons 
is now preparing to continue the work 
in which his father has spent an honored 
life. One of the leading Baptist pastors 
of Providence reported that he had 
never heard a better statement of Chris- 
tian doctrine given to an examining 
council than that presented by Reuben 
Marc. It had Gallic fervor, incisiveness 
and clarity. Thirty-three years repre- 
sents one generation in the history of 
Christianity in Haiti. It is worth a life- 
time of sacrifice and toil to have pro- 
duced a talented and consecrated Chris- 
tian minister of Haiti. 


NICARAGUA 
An interesting letter from Arturo Pa- 
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rajon, our pastor in Managua, tells of a 
missionary trip to new fields, accompa- 
nied by the pastor of Leon and a stu- 
dent from our school. They visited first 
the town of Chichigalpa, where they 
found a small group of believers. In 
the afternoon they went out into the 
country a few miles to a large sugar 
mill, where they met another group of 
believers among the workmen. They 
were not able to have a public meeting 
because the manager of the estate, a 
strong Roman Catholic, forbade them. 
They were able, however, to have a 
meeting in the house of a believer on the 
estate by dispensing with all music. 
There were present in this private meet- 
ing sixteen men and four women. This 
is generally the proportion between the 
sexes in centers where there is no re- 
ligious liberty. 

The next day the missionaries went to 
Corinto, the port, hoping to hold an open 
air meeting in the park. The chief of 
police would not allow this in spite of 
the fact that the constitution of the re- 
public gives religious liberty. Neverthe- 
less a meeting was held in a private 
home. This is an important place and 
there are many friends of the gospel who 
ask for regular meetings. It is hoped 
that the budget next year will allow for 
this extension of the work. 

The press reports the election on No- 
vember 4 of the Liberal candidate, Gen- 
eral Moncada, to the presidency of the 
republic. It is of interest to know that 
a year ago General Moncada’s son and 
some of his nephews were students in 
our school at Managua. The sister of 
the new president of Nicaragua is a 
member of our church in Masatepe. 
Under the Liberal régime about to be 
inaugurated we expect to see greater op- 
portunities for evangelistic work, and a 
more sympathetic attitude toward it on 
the part of the authorities than has been 
the case heretofore. 





A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION IN NICARAGUA 
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Age Plus Poverty 

Age plus poverty creates a pitiable 
plight in the minister’s career. Why 
should consecrated ministers of the gos- 
pel who have denied themselves all their 
years be forced to suffer poverty in ad- 
dition to the limitations and pains inci- 
dent to age? The conditions attending 
the service have been hard to endure 
and then life culminates in a situation 
well nigh calamitous. If the Church of 
Christ has the spirit of the Master, it 
must have fellowship with the suffer- 
ings of these saints of God. 


Advancing Age Increases Need 

The number making application to the 
Board for aid each month remains about 
the same from year to year. The prob- 
lem of aid is complicated by the con- 
stantly increasing needs of those to 
whom aid is granted as age advances. 
For example, a widow whom the Board 
has aided for several years has now at- 
tained age eighty-eight. During the past 
year she has lost the use of both legs 
and can no longer sit up. She is help- 
less except for the use of her hands. 
Necessity has required her entrance into 
a nursing home. Her grant has been 
$300 a year, with a few extras.. The 
cost of caring for her is $30 per week. 
This is perhaps an extreme case, but as 
age increases there is need of increased 
help. This adds to the problems of the 
Board. How can it be provided? - 


The Age of Our Ministers 

It is worthy of note that the average 
age of 4,356 Baptist ministers in active 
service in the territory of the Northern 
Baptist Convention is forty-seven years. 
Maturity of judgment as well as char- 
acter may be expected of a group of men 
of such age. Experience is also indi- 
cated. Churches are finding that experi- 
ence on the part of a pastor is a valu- 
able asset. Age has value. 


Salaries of Ministers 

The average salary of 4,356 ministers 
which represents about 85% of our 
active men, in 1928 was $2,356. This 
is higher than most people think. The 
increases made in the past few years, 
however, have not been proportionate to 
the increased cost of living. 





Live On and On 

Under date of December 20, 1928, a 
minister who is arranging for an annu- 
ity in his favor writes, “I am deeply 
impressed with the idea of doing good 
and living on and on when men have for- 
gotten us. I have often wished that I 
might have another life to give to my 
Master in service. You have come the 
nearest to making that possible of any- 
thing I have yet found.” He has been 
assured that he will receive a higher re- 
turn from his money for life and upon 
his decease the total amount placed with 
this Board will establish a permanent 
fund which will continue to do the 
Lord’s work for him until the end of 
time. His influence will continue. 











ONE OF OUR BENEFICIARIES 


Ninety-three Years of Age 

A letter just received from one of the 
oldest members of our M & M family 
reads in part as follows: ‘Another year 
has about rolled away with all its sor- 
rows and its joys, bringing me the privi- 
lege of wishing you once again all the 
blessings of the season. I wish to thank 
you and all the kind people who have 
contributed to our welfare for the great 
benefit which has been conferred upon 
us. Words, however, fail to speak our 
gratitude and we must ask our gracious 
Father to reward according to His knowl- 


edge of favors received. Our prayers 
are for the divine enrichment of you all. 

“I have enclosed a kodak picture of 
myself and little great-grandson, think- 
ing it may please you to look upon one 
of your dependants and so realize more 
fully the kind of person whom you are 
daily cheering on the way to the land 
of promise, where one bright day we all 
hope to meet to praise Him who hath 
loved us and given Himself for us, that 
where He is we may also be in ever- 
lasting felicity. God abundantly bless 
you all.” 

The little fellow looks like his great- 
grandfather, who was born November 
25, 1835, and ordained as a Baptist min- 
ister May 14, 1863, nearly 66 years ago. 


The Practical Value of Pensions 
ENCOURAGE OuR MINISTRY 


Some have thought that the pension 
plan of our denomination is simply a 
charitable arrangement for the benefit of 
aged ministers and missionaries. That 
is not the case. Perhaps the most effec- 
tive service of our Ministers’ and Mis- 
sionaries’ Benefit Board is seen in that 
which it is doing to encourage the active 
minister of today, and in making his 
work more fruitful. 


ABOLISH POVERTY 


“Best efforts cannot be given by those 
who face the ghastliest spectres that life 
knows—old age, want, deprivation, pov- 
erty, suffering.” That our pastors and 
missionaries may give themselves with 
abandon to their work, and that our 
churches and missions may accomplish 
the greatest results, we must maintain 
an adequate pension system. This is not 
a matter which has to do simply with 
“worn-out preachers”; it is vital to our 
church and missionary work of today. 


DEAL JusTLy WITH THE MINISTRY 


Corporate bodies in this field have 
been in advance of the churches. If our 
standard of justice for those who have 
served long and well is lower than that 
of industrial and government institutions, 
we certainly cannot hope to accomplish 
large spiritual results. 


ASSURE PROPER PROVISION 


The assurance of proper provision in 
emergencies and in old age will influence 
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fine young men to enter the ministry, 
and choice young women will be more 
willing to join them in their life work. 
It is a fact that many choose other pro- 
fessions because they believe they can 
do more good along other lines, with 
stronger financial backing, than they can 
in the ministry, if burdened and ham- 
pered by present need and by fear of 
future poverty. The fact that liberal 
pensions are provided will therefore en- 
able us to secure stronger men for our 
ministry, and to hold them in a more 
effective service. 


A More FRUITFUL SERVICE 
“Religion is the one essential industry 
of the world.” It must not lag behind 
commercial interests in fair dealing with 
employees. We plead not for charity, 
* or simply for justice, but for “sheer com- 
mon sense and good judgment” in the 
affairs of the church of Christ, that it 
may continue in the most fruitful service. 


A HEARTENING INFLUENCE 

For the sake of progress and results 
today, pensions for ministers are more 
imperative than for employees of busi- 
ness institutions. No pastor or mission- 
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ary can afford to be without such pro- 
tection or without the heartening influ- 
ence which goes with it. No church can 
afford to neglect the matter and permit 
its pastor to be without the benefits 
which have been provided by our de- 
nomination. 


A STRONGER MINISTRY 


Some of our most promising young 
men, who have spent years in thorough 
preparation for the ministry, are ready 
at any sacrifice to use their talents for 
the cause of Christ. Our pension plan 
provides for them a method of savings. 
It assures them of support after the age 
of 65 and of an income before that time 
if permanently disabled. They know also 
that if they are taken away at any time, 
either before or after the age of 65, 
their loved ones will have provision. 
With such assurance, a pastor can throw 
himself whole-heartedly into the cause 
of Christ. Some of the results are less 
irritation in the work of the church, 
better cooperation on the part of all, 
fewer pastoral changes, more effective 
preaching and teaching, more conver- 
sions, and a more Christlike expression 
of life. The plan has practical value. 

















A Pertinent Question 


WHAT RESPONSIBILITY HAVE BAPTIST 
WOMEN IN THE ADOPTION OF AN ADE- 
QUATE MISSIONARY QUOTA BY THEIR 
CHURCHES FOR THE YEAR 1929-1930? 


As members of Baptist churches the 
women have the same responsibility as 
the men. A Baptist church is a demo- 
cratic body, hence every member has a 
definite responsibility, regardless of sex 
or age. It is true that a special respon- 
sibility is laid upon the officers and 
board members elected by the church, 
but the whole membership is responsible 
for the final results of the year’s work. 

February is the month when the 
churches are asked to consider and to 
vote upon their missionary quotas for 
the next denominational year, beginning 
May Ist. As a rule the women know 
more about the need, and as a result they 
have a better idea of the amount which 
the church should assume as its mission- 
ary quota. It is their responsibility to 
help the church realize what its adequate 
share in world evangelism is. To make 


no protest when the church adopts an 
inadequate quota or to arouse no interest 
in the adoption of a quota in a business- 
like manner, is to shirk a responsibility 
on the part of women members who 
claim to be missionary-minded women. 
In many churches the women predom- 
inate in membership. In a democratic 
organization like a Baptist church this 
can lead only to one conclusion—the 
women have a majority responsibility. 
They can make their church “mission- 
ary-minded” if they have an earnest de- 
sire and a willingness to work to that 
end. Time, patience and much prayer 
may be required to bring the church to 
its rightful place in the missionary pro- 
gram of our denomination. Experience, 
however, has shown that when the 
women determine to follow God’s lead- 
ership in bringing certain conditions to 
pass, they accomplish their purpose. The 
woman-power of the denomination has 
been a great factor in the advancement 
made during past years. When every 
Baptist woman church member sees and 
does her duty in regard to world evan- 
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gelization, then the denomination will 
proclaim Christ to the world in a manner 
more nearly commensurate with its abil- 
ity. When every Baptist church member 
is filled with the desire to serve Christ 
in an adequate way, then there will be 
no difficulty in securing a definite vote 
on an adequate quota by every church. 
May that day come quickly! 


The World Day of Prayer 

Again we call attention to the World 
Day of Prayer, February 15th. If an 
interdenominational meeting has not al- 
ready been planned for that day, our 
Baptist women are urged to take the ini- 
tiative in calling together the women of 
the Protestant evangelical denominations 
in their cities and towns on February 
15th for definite prayer for world evan- 
gelization. Write to the nearest Litera- 
ture Bureau for programs “That They 
All May Be One” (2 cents each or $1.75 
per 100). Suggestions to Leaders are in- 
cluded free with each order of the pro- 
gram. 


Which Class Are You In? 

Three degrees of intimacy with the 
church divide its membership: 

One says: How are THEY getting on? 

Another: How are You getting on? 

A third: How are WE getting on in 
our church? 

Which class are you in? 


Early Morning Prayer 

“Thy Kingdom come”: This petition 
is that God’s reign of righteousness and 
peace and joy may be set up in our 
hearts and that we may be enabled to 
extend it by our character, conduct and 
work in the world around. 

“Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven”—shows to us that God’s will is 
the highest ultimate good of all His crea- 
tures. 

“Every Christian must take his share 
in the world’s program of Christ. His 
personal, spiritual development is bound 
up init. . . . The solemn fact is that 
every believer must have his share in 
the evangelization of the world.”—John 
Douglas Adam. 

During February the churches are 
asked—yes, urged—to accept their quo- 
tas for 1929-1930. Earnest, prayerful 
consideration should be given this im- 
portant feature of our unified work. 

Therefore pray: For the fuller mani- 
festation of the grace and energy of the 
blessed Spirit of God, that He may work 
in mightier power in the churches; that 
His people may pledge according to their 
ability, and pay according to the vows. 
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“The Spirit Himself maketh interces- 
sion for us.” Rom. 8:26. 

“T will pour out the Spirit of suppli- 
cation.” Zech. 12:10. 

“Praying in the Holy Spirit.” Jude 20. 


THE SECRET 


I met God in the morning 
When my day was at its best, 
And His presence came like sunrise, 
Like a glory in my breast. 


All day long The Presence lingered, 
All day long He stayed with me, 

And we sailed in perfect calmness 
O’er a very troubled sea. 


Other ships were blown and battered, 
Other ships were sore distressed, 

But the winds that seemed to drive them, 
Brought to us a peace and rest. 


Then I thought of other mornings, 
With a keen remorse of mind, 

When I too had loosed the moorings, 
With The Presence left behind. 


So I think I know the secret, 
Learned from many a troubled way: 
You must seek Him in the morning 
If you want Him through the day. 
—Ralph S. Cushman. 


Mrs. Montgomery at Newton 
By Mrs. E. C. HErRIck 


Friday, December 7th, was a Red 
Letter Day at the Newton Theological 
Institution, when Mrs. Helen Barrett 
Montgomery was a guest on the hill. In 
the morning Mrs. Montgomery gave an 
inspiring address at chapel, and at 
3 o'clock she spoke to a group of 150 
women at the home of President and 
Mrs. Herrick, where a reception was 
held in her honor. In the evening she 
attended the John Bunyan pageant at 
the Newton Centre Church. This was 
written and given by the students of 
the Seminary, the striking réle of John 
Bunyan being taken most acceptably by 
Harold Buker of the senior class, a 
member of the widely-known missionary 
family of Bukers. Mrs. Montgomery’s 
visit was in the interest of the chair of 
missions, one of the objectives in 
Newton’s present campaign for a million 
dollars, the professorship to be named 
in honor of Mrs. Montgomery. About 
$68,000 has been raised toward the 
$100,000 goal which the women are try- 
ing to reach. 

On December 12th a tender and im- 
pressive service was held in the chapel 
under the direction of the Student 
Volunteers of the Seminary—a commis- 
sion service for Fred Ford, who with 
Mrs. Ford will soon go to the Philippines. 
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Miss Margaret Suman spoke of the 
work to which Mr. Ford goes. Mr. Ford 
told of his call and purpose, and after 
President Herrick had reviewed 
Newton’s great missionary record and 
emphasized the fact that the long line 
continues, several going out next year 
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and the following year, the remark was 
made that “if Baptists realized their 
great opportunity and_ responsibility, 
those able to give would not wait to be 
asked to do their share in helping keep 
up the traditions of this their oldest 
theological seminary.” 


KITCHEN BRIGADE AT THE WYOMING BAPTIST SUMMER ASSEMBLY 


New Foreign Mission S. S. Material 


Depicting our foreign missionaries in 
Africa as keystones in the gateway to 
the Dark Continent, the Department 
has prepared for January, February 
and March three booklets based on our 
Baptist missionary work in Africa. The 
material is issued for the different 
grades as follows: Primary, The Little 
Red Book and other Stories, compiled 
by the Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation. Junior, Links in the Master 
Chain, by Augusta W. Comstock. In- 
termediate-Senior, The Gateway to 
Africa, by Anna C. Swain. Three beau- 
tiful picture poster charts accompany 
these booklets, showing the spread of 
our Baptist mission work in Congoland. 
The Keystone Chart is particularly 
striking, and gives in a glance a compre- 
hensive idea of the foundation and 
growth of Baptist missions in Africa. 
The charts are listed under the titles: 
The Gateway to Africa’s Future, Bap- 
tist Work in Congoland, and The Bel- 
gian Congo Jubilee. 


These Foreign Mission materials will 
be supplied to Baptist Sunday schools 
through the Department of Missionary 
Education, or may be ordered direct 
from the Baptist Literature Bureaus, at 
the usual prices. 


A Successful School of Missions 

Rev. C. W. Atwater, pastor of the 
Lincoln Park Baptist Church, Cincin- 
nati, writes: 

We recently completed a very inter- 
esting School of Missions, which was 
held for six weeks according to the fol- 
lowing plan: On Wednesday night 
Mrs. Atwater taught the book New 
Africa, very acceptably, to a group of 
adults and young people; on each Sun- 
day the Herald Band, Junior Crusaders, 
and Intermediate B. Y. P. U. held their 
sessions. The Herald Band used The 
Call Drum, the Crusaders Jn the Afri- 
can Bush, and the Intermediates Camp 
Fires on the Congo. 

Then at either the morning or eve- 
ning Sunday services we have had some 
special missionary feature. On one 
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morning we had a missionary sermon 
by the pastor; another morning a mes- 
sage by Rev. John E. Geil, of Banza 
Manteke, Africa. One evening we had 
some special African music by the 
choir; another evening a pageant was 
given by the W. W. G., entitled “Light 
for the World,” to which we added con- 
siderable appropriate material and 
scenic effects, so that we had quite an 
extensive affair. Then on another 
Wednesday evening we had a drama- 
tization of some of the scenes in the 
book by some of the pupils. 


The Herald Band had 16 enrolled, 
the Crusaders 30, and the Intermedi- 
ates 33; there were 145 adults and 
young people. The Herald Band made 
posters for their handiwork; scrapbooks, 
call drums, and maps were made by the 
Junior Crusaders, and the Intermedi- 
ates made star dolls, scrapbooks, and an 
African village. 
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At East Orange 


After many years of following the 
“hit or miss” method of mission study, 
the First Baptist Church of East 
Orange has recently completed its first 
Church Wide School of Missions. Be- 
side the entire enrollment of the junior 
department of the Sunday school, who 
adapted their Sunday morning study 
period to the needs of the missions 
school, there were 126 intermediates, 
seniors, young people and adults en- 
rolled, with an average attendance of 
102. This is a fine record. 

There were seven classes in all—one 
each for juniors, intermediates and 
young people, one for men, one for 
women, and two classes for both men 
and women. The study books on 
Africa were used in a portion of the 
classes while others used Dr. Lerrigo’s 
The World Thrust of Northern Bap- 
tists. An elective course for men and 




















ONE OF THE THREE 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


POSTERS, A FINE REPRODUCTION 
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women, entitled “Christianity and the 
Other Faiths,” was conducted by Presi- 
dent Frank L. Anderson of the Inter- 
national Baptist Seminary. The classes 
assembled at 7:50 with a forty-minute 
session, followed after a brief recess by 
an assembly hour. The assembly 
speakers were Miss Helen K. Wallace, 
Dr. Frank A. Smith, Dr. James H. 
Franklin, Rev. Floyd L. Carr, Mrs. 
Mary E. Bloomer, and Rev. Stanley B. 
Hazzard. 

A unique feature of the school was 
an extra session which was called Com- 
mencement Day, held one week after 
the close of the studies, at which more 
than 150 people assembled to hear from 
Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo his first address to 
any church following his recent return 
from our mission fields in Africa. The 
fact that Dr. Lerrigo is a member of 
the East Orange Church and that the 
classes had been studying either Africa 
or Dr. Lerrigo’s new book made this 
closing evening of special interest and 
significance. 


Leadership Training for Women 


For years the. state presidents of 
woman’s work have felt the need of a time 
set apart for the training of state and as- 
sociational officers. Some states like 
Ohio and Kansas have had special de- 
partments of woman’s work in the as- 
sembly. Others are definitely urider- 
taking to do this through women’s house 
parties held in the early fall. 

New Jersey, under the able leadership 
of Mrs. W. H. Farmer, began at least five 
years ago calling together all the state and 
association officers in addition to a few 
picked leaders from the churches for three 
days of intensive work. International 
Seminary in East Orange has made an 
ideal place for such a gathering, which 
meets early in September. The program 
has been carried largely by the officers 
themselves, but usually one or two na- 
tional secretaries have been there to pre- 
sent some part of the work in one or two 
sessions. The study books have been 
briefly presented, all new plans for the 
year just opening have been discussed, 
questions have been answered and in- 
spiration gained. 

Pennsylvania women decided they 
needed specific training and for two years 
conducted a house party in the summer. 
This past year three were planned in dif- 
ferent sections of the state and two were 
carried out. These were planned on a 
larger basis than merely officers, and in- 
cluded women from sections difficult to 
reach through the ordinary meetings pro- 
jected during the year. The result was 
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most satisfactory to the state leaders. 
At least one national representative has 
been furnished each year. 

Rhode Island has carried out a similar 
plan and is finding that the women wel- 
come such an opportunity for increasing 
their efficiency as well as becoming better 
acquainted. Not only are the study 
books taught but methods, both educa- 
tional and promotional, are emphasized. 
The president, Mrs. Leslie Swain, sent the 
following interesting report: 

“Our plan is always to have two really 
missionary banquets with decorations, 
speakers, etc.—suggestive enough so that 
the women can duplicate them in their 
own churches. Already I know of six 
churches that have within a month car- 
ried out one of these missionary ban- 
quets. Another important thing we do is 
to have $200 to $300 worth of literature. 
We have sold, between the women and 
the Guild, over $150 each year. We 
recommend books and programs and all 
materials, showing where they work in. 
We always have a full hour for each study 
book (Home and Foreign), and this year 
also had The World Thrust of Northern 
Baptists presented. We have an intensive 
period of conference on all our committee 
work which is most valuable, and lastly 
put on several dramatizations which the 
women enjoy both doing and seeing. 
Everyone just loves the H. P!” 

Last year Miss Howard, president of 
the Woman’s State Board of Connecti- 
cut, called together her officers at her own 
country home. Not only was there de- 
lightful fellowship under ideal conditions 
but the discussions aroused the keenest 
interest and all went back to their tasks 
better informed and more anxious to do 
effective work. Several advance steps 
were made possible during the year. This 
year the experiment has been repeated on 
a wider scale and with great satisfaction. 

Massachusetts women, taking note of 
what others were doing along this line, 
called their first house party this year. 
It met at Newton Theological Institution 
for three days in September and was a 
decided success. The attendance was 
larger than had been expected and there 
is every reason for expecting this to be- 
come one of the important features of 
the year. 

New Hampshire has never had a 
woman’s house party but is planning to 
launch one next year. The women of 
other states are asking questions. Miss 
Huston, who has been closely identified 
with this phase of the work, is ready to 
give assistance to those who are inter- 
ested. She can be addressed in care of 
the Department of Missionary Education. 
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Establishing New Chapters 


Field Secretary Floyd L. Carr is trav- 
eling in the East, spending one evening 
with an individual church. He meets 
leaders in Sunday school and boys’ work, 
displaying the materials and describing 
the plans for missionary work. Now and 
then he has the opportunity to start a 
chapter of Royal Ambassadors. New 
chapters are booked for in many new 
churches in Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and New York. The enrollment of 
Royal Ambassador chapters will pass the 
300 mark in the near future. 


Saving His Money For Tri-State 
Camps 


The editor of the Camp Bulletin, pub- 
lished for Tri-State Camp, Raven Rock, 
N. J., is Dr. John B. Chubb. He re- 
ceived the following letter not long ago: 


My dear Mr. Chubb: 


I have answered my questionnaire as 
nearly correct as I could. Since I have 
come home from camp I have earned 
$19.50 selling candy, magazines and de- 
livering orders. I started a bank ac- 
count and try to make a deposit every 
week so I will be all set for camp next 
year. I earned my way to camp this 
year in three months; my mother only 
had to get me a bathing suit. 

I had a good time at camp and look 
forward to going next year, in spite of 


I also received the 


getting ivy poison. 
Tri-State News and enjoy reading about 


Your friend, 
Howard W. Thomas. 


Every boy who desires to go to camp 
next summer should take note of this 
suggestion. 


John R. Mott on Work For Boys 


The challenge of Dr. John R. Mott to 
his associates in the Y. M. C. A. regard- 
ing the expansion of the Y work for boys 
will interest every lover of boys: 

“Let us go into towns and villages, into 
our cities and rural districts, with a living 
appreciation of the transcendent impor- 
tance of getting hold of boys. Let us all 
have a hand in this highly multiplying 
work—that of relating boys in their plas- 
tic years, their vision-forming years—to 
the ever-living Christ.” 


The “Tri-State News” 


In October, Editor Jack Chubb pub- 
lished the first “Tri-State News” for 
1928-29. It is brimful of human interest 
and spiced with effective drawings. The 
correspondent for the Olney Baptist 
Church, Rev. Eric Oesterle, high counsel- 
lor for the Philadelphia area, contributed 
the following breezy notes: 

“Mr. Carr will be with us on Sunday, 
October 28th. We plan a big welcome for 
him .. Bill Thompson is out for the 
freshman football team at Northeast 


the other boys. 
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High School. . . Paul Crabtree is at the 
same school. He is out for the broad 
spit. Arthur Ash got over the ivy 
poison after a severe siege. He is ‘hot’ 
for coming back in 1929, however. 
David Taylor, 3rd, is learning to play the 
piano. . . Malcolm Dormer is a real 
Hoover Booster. He saw some people 
gathered before a picture of Al Smith and 
he gave his best ‘Hooey.’ They all looked 
daggers at him but he said it all came ‘in 
the day’s work.’ . . ‘Shorty’ Oesterle 
has been trying to take on some height by 
looking over the high heads at the football 
games. . . The Olney Bunch is boosting 
Jack Chubb for the next president of the 
‘Anti-Bunk’ party on the strength of the 
Tri-State News.” (The boys named 
attended camp with the pastor of the 
Olney Church, Philadelphia.) 


The 1929 Camp at Ocean Park 


Willard L. Pratt, the business man- 
ager of the Royal Ambassador Camp at 
Ocean Park, writes: The R. A. Boys’ 
Camp at Ocean Park, Maine, has just 
completed its great Swimming Pool and 
Athletic Field for the use of our Bap- 
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tist boys, under the leadership of their 
pastors, next summer. The pool is as big 
as 17 house lots, covers 50,000 square 
feet, holds 6,000 cubic yards of water. 


. The boys will have 1,500,000 gallons of 


good clean salt water right from the 
ocean, all warmed by the sun, and big 
enough for 300 boys to use at one time. 
The pool is 9 feet deep at the diving 
end, 300 feet long, 200 feet wide, and 3 
feet deep over the most of it where the 
fellows can play their games and learn 
to swim. With our new pool we’re 
going to have some wonderful swimming 
privileges, and we want every boy at 
Camp to learn to swim next year. Over 
the deep end of the pool will be two 
diving boards, a diving tower and Nep- 
tune’s Cave. We'll tell you all about 
King Neptune when we see you next 
summer. 

Across the deep end of the pool will be 
a safety line of black and white bobs 
floating on the water, so that no boy can 
go into the deep end without knowing 
how to swim. Over the deep end will 
be hung safety lines, so that everybody 
will be safe from danger. 








————— 
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“Why fret you at your work? 

Because the dark world does not hear 
and praise? 

Were it so hard, O workman true, 

To work in silence all your days? 

I hear the traffic in the street, 

But not the white worlds o’er the town; 

I heard the gun at sunset roar, 

I did not hear the sun go down. 

Are work and workman greater 

When the trumpet sounds their praise 
abroad? 

In all this world you'll find no man 

That works as silently as God.” 


The verse quoted above is in that 
choice book on our Reading Contest, 
Your Thoughts and You, by Katherine 
Logan. There are treasures in that book 
that will enrich and ennoble the life of 
any Worth While Girl who will appro- 
priate them. Have you read it? 

We have a variety of interesting news 
items this month from our American 
Guilds, and from Japan, Cuba and Porto 
Rico. Some reports of Rallies are being 
held over till next month, and all ac- 
counts of Guild Vesper Sunday, De- 
cember 2nd. 

When you read the last paragraph of 


Arizona’s House Party you surely will 
agree that such a husband of a Guild 
Secretary deserves a gold medal. Speak- 
ing of husbands—how could the Guild 
run without them? They drive girls to 
Rallies from ten to 300 miles; they put 
up electric equipment for pageants and 
plays; they fetch and carry everything 
from girls to lamps, food and dishes, and 
they deserve an Honor Roll all their 
own. 


Reminders! A little speed now on 
Reading and Theme Contests. A great 
insistence on the payment of all pledges 
to the Rainbow Gift, so that not one 
Chapter fails of its privilege. 

How about that Mission Study Class 
in addition to Program meeting? 

The end of the year draws nigh and 
from preliminary soundings I am sure 
we shall break all former records. You 
have my grateful appreciation of your 
loyal and devoted cooperation. 
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“THE TIME HAS COME, THE WALRUS 
Sarp, TO SPEAK oF MANy THINGS” 


Of Girls—and especially Nebraska 
and Illinois girls. Nebraska has an 
endless stretch of plains and then a va- 
riety of sand hills, but it is its Guild 
girls, such a loyal group, that give us 
promise of big things for Nebraska. 

Of Snow—Snow-bound though one 
might be, Columbus sends out a wel- 
come and cheery banquet. A small doll 
dressed in blue and white, carrying a 
W. W. G. pennant, stood at each place 
to welcome guests, Stromberg and Co- 
lumbus girls. Instead of the usual table 
grace, small candles were lighted by 
passing the light on to one’s neighbor as 
a symbol of friendship and service. 

Of many, many girls—Kearney, Chap- 
man, Prairie Creek, Dannebroug, and 
Grand Island girls meet, 150 of them, 
and they sing and cheer, speak and sing, 
and their enthusiasm and Guild interest 
bids us take new courage and join them 
in their joyous task of serving the 
Master. 

And why some are successful—North 
Platte Guild girls greet us with four 
splendid chapters, out on the plains 
where the West begins, and how much 
energy they put into their work. One 
of the most beautiful banquets of the 
year—autumn decorations in tans and 
greens, candy boutonnieres, yellow can- 
dles and flowers, and pretty blue and 
silver printed programs. North Platte 
Guilds are almost a rally in themselves. 
But Maxwell girls who shared in the 
rally found a ready welcome and inspi- 
ration to start a new Guild. 

And why we like the West—Because 
110 miles is no distance at all for Mason 
City to drive for a speaker, and the 
speaker enjoyed the trip over hill and 
down dale and at the end found Mason 
City and Broken Bow girls accepting 
the challenge of distance and doing 
splendid work in spite of it. Those of 
you who live in large cities cannot appre- 
ciate the sweetness, influence or chal- 
lenge of the church bell as it sounds in 
the small town in the western hills. To- 
night, it says, is Guild night, and the 
Mason City Guild girls very credibly 
conducted the Sunday evening church 
service. 

And Omaha—Last but not least, 
Omaha, with its new City Guild Coun- 
cil and its new plans for promoting Guild 
work. How eagerly they listen to any 
new methods of doing their work better. 
One of the most interesting chapters is 
the lively group of young girls from the 
Mary Mann Mission, happy girls with 
a rich heritage from many lands, Euro- 
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pean and Oriental. They present such 
a big challenge to the Guild girls of 
Omaha. 

Of Rainbows—At Aurora we began 
searching for the Pot of Gold at the foot 
of the rainbow at a very beautiful rain- 
bow banquet. Perhaps you would like 
to try this banquet in your church. 
Across the front of the banquet room 
there was a huge rainbow in delicate 
rainbow colors. Pink, lavender and yel- 
low candles in silver candlesticks were 
on each table. Even the napkins were 
in the rainbow colors. On each table 
there was a large golden bowl filled with 
yellow paper to represent the Pot of 
Gold. The nut cups were little yellow 
pots of gold filled with peanuts and but- 
terscotch candy to carry out the same 
idea. And then the programs were black 
with a brilliant rainbow painted on them. 
It is a very easy search. 

And Thanksgiving—Thanks for the 
work done, for help received, and a 
promise for the future inspired Berwyn 
(Illinois) girls to have a Thanksgiving 
banquet. The little paper shocks of corn 
with a turkey and ears of corn pasted 
on them were the table decorations, and 
with the brown and yellow paper decora- 
tions it made a very pretty banquet in- 
deed. La Grange with its promise of a 
bright future with a new ’teen age Guild, 
Downers Grove with its record of work 
well done, and Berwyn striving to bigger 
tasks, all made us very thankful that 
we had a share in helping girls in their 
task of service. 

And the Pot of Gold—It is getting so 
near the time when we are to discover 
the Pot of Gold at the foot of the rain- 
bow and when we fulfil our promise of 
our Rainbow Gift to the denomination. 
Chicago Guild girls are taking one color 
of the rainbow for their devotional pro- 
gram each month and with that color 
one phase of missionary work. The 
Prism, in which are found all the colors 
of the rainbow combined to form the 


clear white light, is likened to the story 
of Christ who is the “Light of the 
World.” Red is represented as medical 
missions; Orange, our churches; Yellow, 
children at play in many lands; Green, 
the girlhood of the world because it is a 
color of growth and refreshing and pleas- 
ing to the eye; Blue, Baptist schools and 
colleges; Indigo, our frontiers; Violet, 
work with people from Europe; and the 
Pot of Gold, friendship. It has given 
Chicago a splendid devotional program 
for the year, much knowledge of our 
Baptist work, and a beautiful prayer 
calendar of service. 


Attention, Eastern Guild Girls! 
Listen to Arizona 


Do Guild girls in the East appreciate 
the comfortable College Dorms and 
Summer Hotels placed at their disposal 
for Week End House Parties? Read 
every word of this report of Arizona’s 
House Party and you will discover two 
features of their Rally which would 
make some of our Eastern girls shudder 
with fear or shrink from the work in- 
volved. I leave you to find in this pic- 
ture those two features. On the other 
hand, they meet on the edge of the beau- 
tiful Hieroglyphics Canyon and Trail, 
and nature must afford rare compensa- 
tion for inconvenience in housing equip- 
ment. Here is the report of their House 
Party at Rosemary Lodge the last of 
October: 

We had between forty and fifty for 
the sessions and ‘seventy-three at the 
Banquet and Program on Saturday night. 
The girls who came were eager to learn 
how to conduct their work and gave 
close attention in all classes. I was very 
proud of them, all Junior age, full of en- 
thusiasm and interest in Guild work. 
The first night we had our Instailation 
ceremony. 


We were unusually fortunate in hav- 
ing so many missionaries with us. Miss 
Bassett gave us such interesting lectures 
and I was particularly impressed with 
the last talk, in which she told how 
“calls” come to various folk and how it 
came to her. Miss May Coggins, our 
own missionary to the Philippines, was 
our house mother, and she was ideal. 
Miss Mary Fickett of Tucson, recently 
returned from West China, led our de- 
votions, and we were all greatly im- 
pressed and: inspired with her messages. 
Miss Hettie Evans of our Mexican 
Christian Center brought three Mexican 
girls with her and spoke to the girls on 
how Guild girls can do Christian Ameri- 
canization work. Miss Ena Knight of 
Los Angeles, Cal., brought us new work- 
ing plans and so many helpful sugges- 
tions and gave us a glimpse of the way 
California girls accomplish so much. We 
made our Activities Calendars together. 
I had the blanks run off and the girls 
filled in the specifics for each month as 
I wrote them on the board. I believe the 
group conferences will bring results, for 
the girls talked over their problems with 
the State Chairman and they seemed to 
feel that they understood their work 
much better than they had. Miss 
Knight visited each group and counseled 
with them. 

We used the blue tapers for the ban- 
quet table and each girl had a small blue 
candle. These were lighted from the 
big tapers and then passed on their light 
to their neighbor until every girl had a 
burning candle. 

All tables, chairs, dishes and silver- 
ware and cooking utensils have to be 
carried out from Phoenix, up a rocky, 
steep path, so you can imagine that it 
was a big undertaking. We had some 
minor incidents that Eastern Chapters 
don’t have. The first night a scorpion 
ran up the stone fireplace and took 
refuge under a W. W. G. pennant. The 
next night, in the midst of Miss Bassett’s 
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talk, one walked out near Miss Bassett’s 
head and frightened her so she had a 
nightmare that night and dreamed the 
Chinese were after her and she woke me 
just fairly jabbering in Chinese. 

We had a splendid time, but I agree 
with my husband, who said, as he packed 
cots, bedding and lounges for the House 
Party, “Thank goodness, House Parties 
and Christmas only come once a year.” 

Mrs. K. C. Light, State Secretary. 


St. Paul Association Rally 


Guild girls of the First Baptist Church 
of St. Paul were hostesses at a Supper 
Rally which was attended by 115 Guild 
members and guests. Six St. Paul 
churches were represented, and also a 
fine delegation from Stillwater. The 
Cypress Street group earned the at- 
tendance pennant, held last year by the 
First Swedish Guild. Girls of the First 
Church gave the play “Two Masters.” 
It was well rendered and brought a 
definite message of what it means truly 
to serve our Master. Musical numbers 
were rendered by_the First Swedish Guild. 
Mrs. Emma K. Kampfer spoke on ‘‘The 
Christian’s Opportunity for Friendship.” 
Our Twin City, Minneapolis, sent a 
group of girls from Calvary Church, 
who gave “A Day at Mound,” written 
by Miss Mary Pratt. 

Miss Freda Appel of Minneapolis, 
recently returned on furlough from the 
Philippine Islands, and with her Miss 
Fortunata Salmorin, a daughter of the 
Philippines, and a Christian through 
Baptist work in her home country, were 
welcome guests. Others were Mrs. W. J. 
Appel, who with her husband (now a 
pastor in Minneapolis) spent three years 
at Yango, Northern Nigeria, Miss Freda 
Peters, at home on furlough from her 
work in Nyaunglebin, Burma, Mrs. L. L. 
Randell, who with her husband (acting 
pastor in the Woodland Park Church) 
spent: seven years in Suifu, West China, 
and Miss Alice Drake, recently returned 
on furlough from Iloilo, P. I. Each of 
these missionaries brought a message or 
a brief greeting. Miss Salmorin brought 
a greeting in her own language and one 
in ours, which thrilled us with the realiza- 
tion of how much Jesus Christ is to her. 
She is to be a student in Bethel Academy, 
St. Paul. It is our hope that many Guild 
girls may learn to know her. A branch of 
the Guild work in which we feel the need 
of greater activity is the Reading Con- 
test. There are many who have not yet 
learned how fascinating as well as profit- 
able these Contest books can be. Mr. 
N. J. Mears, of the First Church, has pre- 
sented the Association with an attractive 
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placque bearing the W. W. G. slogan, 
hoping thus to inspire more extensive 
reading. 

St. Paul Guilders want to express their 
deep appreciation of Missions and its 
many splendid features, and send greet- 
ings to Guild members everywhere. 








W. W. G. AT HOUSE PARTY, MIAMI, OHIO 


Our Porto Rican Sisters 


Are they as clever as American girls? 
Read the following and you will think so. 
This little sketch was written by some 
Guild girls in San Juan, Porto Rico, and 
Miss Lydia Huber writes: “This shows 
what our girls can do. I am so proud of 
them! The fifty dollars is applied to 
our budget of seventy-five dollars, of 
which fifty-five dollars goes for mis- 
sions.” Perhaps some of us can learn a 
new lesson in stewardship from them. 
This is the sketch they wrote: 


Miss Ten Cents Speaks 


A group of W. W. G. girls seemed to 
be having one grand, glorious time. My, 
how fast they did talk! They all seemed 
to be talking at once, and it was hard 
for me to understand, for I am only a 
beginner in their soft, musical language. 
It was Spanish they were speaking. 
Every once in a while I would get a 
word, and it seemed they were discussing 
me. This caused me some excitement, 
as you can well imagine, for who am I 
to be talked about in this animated way? 
I am only little Miss Ten Cents, so in- 
significant that I am easily overlooked. 
My heart just pounded. Oh, I was cu- 
rious to know what it was all about. 
Then a lovely young woman, with such 
a sweet smile, and with an atmosphere 
of surprise about her, said very clearly 
so I could understand every word: “I 
have some gingham bags, twenty-five of 
them. On each one is written the name 
of a Guild member. Inside the bag you 
will find ...a small talent . .. ten 
cents. Worth While Girls work, nego- 
tiate with their talent and in fourteen 
weeks bring your bags back and tell us 
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how the talents multiplied. Let us each 
do our best for the Master we serve.” 
The girls were delighted and they fondly 
handled the bags containing my name- 
sake. 

I had much to think about that night. 
I had heard a new name for myself. I 
was a talent. The girls seemed to like 
talents. . . 

Two weeks passed and again I at- 
tended the W. W. G. meeting. A most 
terrible storm had visited us since the 
last meeting and I noticed the girls were 
sad. At this meeting a letter was handed 


to each girl, and as they read the letter - 


their expressions changed. They laughed 
and talked. How fast these Spanish 
girls can talk! The note was a love note 
from another Miss Ten Cents. She ex- 
pressed her sympathy for the terrible 
experience they had passed through but 
hoped they would not neglect the talent 
that was theirs, etc., etc. 


The weeks hurried by and Thanksgiv- 
ing Night, in honor of Miss Ten Cents 
and the Talent, was here at last. The 
room was all decorated in the Guild 
colors. A Guild Cupid was at the door 
to welcome the girls. A lovely basket 
was adorning the table. Special posters 
were all about the room. Ten girls took 
part in the devotional service. Then ten 
arithmetic problems had to be solved. 
This interested me, for I found out I 
really was of value to the world. Then 
the girls came up, one by one, and placed 
the little bag I had seen so many weeks 
ago into the basket and told how she 
had worked to increase her talent. Some 
had made candy, others had employed 
their needles. Some had put a few cents 
by each week and sacrificed in many 
ways to save money. One, a school 
teacher, gave the tenth of her salary 
check. Another sold flowers and gave 
the proceeds. Each had done something. 
This was thrilling for my ears. The ten 
cents, the talents, were multiplying. 
Was it possible that ten cents could do 
so much! I made many resolutions. I, 
too, would show my worth. I, too, 
would bring gladness and joy into the 
lives of others! I had been idle long 
enough. But what did I hear? The 
girls were so happy they were clapping 
their hands, as contented mortals some- 
times do. And I heard the great climax 
when the money was counted and the 
little Miss Ten Cent pieces were changed 
into dollar bills and large silver money. 
I listened intently . . . fifty dollars col- 
lected. 

I was converted that night and I am 
glad I visited the W. W. G. I am in 
love with the Worth While Girls. I am 
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out to help them from now on, and 
although I am only little Miss Ten 
Cents, I have ten Talents and I am 
going to put them to work to WIN THE 
WORLD FOR GOD! To Work, to 
Witness and Grow! 


To Our W. W. G. Sister in America 


Imasato Cho, Higashi-Yodogawa-ku, 
Osaka, Japan, June 18, 1928. 
Dear Friends: 

It is with great joy that we now send 
you our W. W. G. message by Miss 
Camp, our respected teacher. 

We, the students and teachers and 
workers at Baptist Bible Training School, 
are the Central Chapter of the Japanese 
Baptist W. W. G’s. There are four who 
have worked with us joyfully during the 
past year. The members of the Nara 
Church and Soshin Girls’ School, are 
young girls, and the members of the 
Osaka Church and Misaki Tabernacle 
are young women. Of course, they are all 
Christians of the Baptist Church or Mis- 
sions Schools. All members work to- 
gether as one band. Last week we sent 
out a quarterly magazine to all the 
Chapters. Through this we hope to 
know each other better and be able to 
exchange news about activities. We have 
recently learned the song, “Follow the 
Gleam,” and sing it at each meeting, for 
we love it very much. 

We want to tell you that we are proud to 
have our own missionary, whom we sup- 
port partially. Her name is Take Imai. 
She is a graduate of our Bible School 
and is the first W. W. G. missionary in 
Japan. She works in Kigu, which is a 
little town in the country a little ways 
from Osaka. There has been no church 
in Kigu and mission work there has been 
very hard. But Miss Imai is a very 
earnest worker and through her efforts 
a hall is being built in which she hopes 
to the see the village and country people 


become Christians in the near future. 


This building shall be a bright light for 
Our Saviour in Kigu. It will be dedi- 
cated soon, and Miss Imai will go there 
to live and be ready every day to teach 
and help the people. She has a kinder- 
garten every morning besides outside 
Bible schools in other villages and 
classes in factories. 

We are very happy and thankful for 
Miss Imai and we hope, some day, to 
help send missionaries to every land, for 
Jesus Christ still tells us to go “to all 
Judea and Samaria and unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth.’ We know 
that you sent Miss Camp to us as your 
Missionary and we can never thank you 
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enough, too, for her life has been a con- 
stant inspiration to us. We feel that she 
belongs to us-now, and we are just loan- 
ing her to you for a little while, and 
will want her back after she has had a 
good rest. 

We hope and pray that more and more 
our W. W. G. will grow through the love 
of God for the Whole World’s Good. 
Dear friends, let us shake hands. There 
is no distance, difficulties nor interna- 
tional problems that can separate us if 
we are thinking and praying together 
and working for peace through Christ. 
Let us live near to each other in thought. 
We are asking you to please tell us the 
news about your W. W. G. activities. 

We want also to thank you for your 
deep interest in Christ’s work in Japan, 
also for your earnest prayers and many 
gifts which you so generously sent us. 
Very sincerely yours, for the W. W. G. 
Chapters in Japan. 

President Tatskuko Yoshizawa, 
the Central Chapter. 
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Colegios Internacionales, 
Cristo, Ote, Cuba. 

Dear Miss Noble: Enclosed you will 
find $2.50 as a Thank Offering from our 
W. W. G. for the Rainbow Gift. 

One special feature of our program on 
December 2nd was the reading of an in- 
teresting letter from the W. W. G. at 
Ponce, Porto Rico, which pleased the 
girls very much as it gave them a better 
idea of what girls in other Spanish- 
speaking countries are doing. 

Last May I gave some of the girls 
“una peseta’”—a twenty-cent piece—to 
use during the summer as a nucleus to 
gain more money. They earned almost 
$8.00. Thus we were able to send $5.00 
to the W. W. G. in Ponce, to help in 
relief work and to buy a few new books. 

The girls are now reading the books 
in the Reading Course. We had some 
difficulty in obtaining the books, but I 
think they will be able to finish reading 
them before April. Sincerely yours, 

Anna Belle Stone. 
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“The Call Drum” in “The African 
Bush” 


There can be no doubt in the minds 
of Herald and Crusade leaders that we 
mean to call your attention to the study 
books on Africa which you will begin to 
use this month. Some groups of Heralds 
have been using “The Call Drum” since 
October and feel that they have made 
real friends of Assam and Chuma and 
the other boys and girls; and some Cru- 
saders have been building Camp Fires 
on the Congo and “In the African 
Bush” with the greatest pleasure. So 
the rest of us are keen to set sail for 
Africa even though we are sorry to leave 
Alaska. 

The African pictures which you will 
see in these pages during the next few 
months, and those in the Special Interest 
Picture Sheet, were taken by our own 
missionaries recently, so that if you visit 
Africa next summer you may see these 
very people. 

Miss Freas tells us that all the twins 
in a village are given the same names, 
Nsimba and Nzuzi. It will help to make 
the note-books interesting to the people, 
big and little, who have not been able to 


be at our meetings, to have in them as 
many as possible of such items. Refer 
to Miss Davidson’s suggestions-for note- 
books in Missions for December, 1928, 
page 693. 

If you haven’t a copy of the leaflet, 
“What Every Leader Should Have,” list- 
ing all the Helps, Cut-Outs, Pictures, 
etc., etc., send to the Headquarters in 
Buffalo or New York for one. The 
study books have the program sugges- 
tions included in the book. The Lead- 
er’s Helps for “Camp Fires on the 
Congo” are printed in a separate leaflet. 


(Price 15c.) 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffavo, N.Y. 


Heralding the C.W.C. in the Small 
and the Rural Church 

“The C.W.C. makes us happy, you 
see,” we sing gayly, but some of us want 
the boys and girls in the rural churches 
and small churches to be happy too, and 
here are some of the ways of getting 
your boys and girls together. 

“When can we meet?” asks the rural 
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CRUSADERS OF MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


church leader. Some rural churches have 
found that the best time for C.W.C. 
meeting is on Sunday evening during the 
Senior B.Y.P.U. service. The older 
young people can bring the boys and 
girls with them, and they can have their 
meeting in a separate room, taking up 
C.W.C. work either alone or combined 
with the Junior B.Y.P.U. Again Satur- 
day afternoon has been found satisfac- 
tory for others because there is more 
possibility of some adult being able to 
take the children to the meeting. 

“But we have nothing to correlate our 
work with,” says the leader in the Sun- 
day school that is not graded fully “and 
has no Junior department. Then the 
C.W.C. must be a separate organization 
with its own officers and leader, meeting 
by itself. Since there is no opportunity 
for junior leadership or group meetings 
offered in the ungraded Sunday school, 
the C.W.C. provides a means of fulfilling 
that need. The time that has been 
found most satisfactory is on Sunday af- 
ternoon, in the small town, or in the 
afternoon after school if there are a 
number of children who come from the 
country into town for school. Some of 
these groups do splendid work not only 
in training for leadership but in giving 
real service. 

This all refers to the junior work of 
the C.W.C., the Crusader Companies. 
But in the majority of ungraded schools, 
either rural or small town, there is a 
combined Beginners’ and Primary De- 
partment. It is often impossible for 
these small children to come back during 
the week and especially difficult for them 
to be present on Sunday evening. For 
this group I suggest using the Herald 
programs, “The Call Drum,” on Africa, 
one Sunday a month during the Sunday 
school hour, giving to that study all the 
time except that given to the Bible 
study. You may say, “I am using mis- 
sionary stories,” but the value of the 


miscellaneous missionary story is not to 
be compared to the definite and con- 
tinuous study of one subject through a 
more prolonged period. It is not only 
better educational material but leads to 
definite service of giving, both of money, 
gifts and handwork. Remember—the 
story without service of some kind re- 
sulting has little value. 

“We’ve a Story to Tell to the Nations” 
maps permit of variety in method of 
use, but here is a new and interesting 
way of adding the red star to the pic- 
ture showing the type of missionary 
work for which our gifts are used. Mrs. 
E. S. Osgood has a new plan for her 
own Crusaders. The star means a prayer, 
and when a boy or girl is willing to add 
a prayer to his gift the red star is placed 
above the picture. It is well to combine 
our gifts and our prayers. 


True Stories of Africa 
While we are studying Africa, I hope 
to be able each month to give you some 
stories from our own Baptist mission- 
aries. D. M. Albaugh, formerly of 


Vanga, has been good enough to give us 
these and some for next month. 


I. THE LITTLE BLACK GIRL IN BLUE 


One day a little black girl came to the 
missionary in charge of the station at 
Vanga and said she wished to enter the 
school. She was a little orphan, and in 
Congo children who have lost their par- 
ents are usually neglected and sometimes 
even mistreated. This girl ran off from 
her village because she did not wish to 
marry the old chief, who already had 
four wives. She did not present a good 


personal appearance, for her hair was 
matted with palm-oil and sand, and her 
little body had been covered with a rusty 
colored paint made from the juice of one 
of the native plants. She had so many 
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jiggers in her feet that she could hardly 
walk. 

She stayed at the station for about 
two years and went to school every day. 
At first she was very bad, but after a 
while she said that she loved Jesus and 
was going to try to be different. She 
began to keep herself clean and she was 
glad to go to the chapel service every 
day and to the church on Sunday. 

Then one Sunday the missionary was 
to make a little trip to some of the near- 
by villages. He got about a mile from 
the second village when some of the 
blacks came out on the road to meet him 
and said, “Our teacher is gone, we can 
have no preaching service today.” The 
missionary felt grieved, because he knew 
that the people in that village needed to 
know more about Jesus and ought to 
hear about Him every Sunday. He went 
on, though, and said, “Well, I will lead 
a service.” But he didn’t have to do it, 
for there in a little tumble-down school- 
house, made of mud and roofed with 
grass, was the little orphan girl, and sit- 
ting before her were about 200 savage 
people. She looked clean and pretty in 
her blue frock trimmed with red, and 
her eyes shone as she told them the story 
of the ten virgins and their lamps. The 
village heard of Christ and it was a little 
girl who led them. 


II. BUYING A SLAVE GIRL 


One day the missionary heard a great 
stir back of his house. It sounded as 
though many people were talking. He 
went out hurriedly and found a young 
girl about sixteen, her hands tied behind 
her back, in the center of a group who 
were wildly waving their hands as each 
sought to make himself heard above the 
other. The missionary learned that the 
girl belonged to a slave family. She was 
expecting to be married soon and the 
people were quarreling about her dowry. 
It finally developed that the sum at 
stake involved about 25 francs, or at 
that time $1.25. After hearing the ar- 
gument pro and con the missionary of- 
fered to pay the money himself, reliev- 
ing both families of responsibility on 
condition that the girl was to be his, to 
send her where he pleased. The families 
agreed, as did the girl, and the mission- 
ary sent her down to the girls’ dormi- 
tory, hoping that she would learn some- 
thing of Christ and come to know and 
serve Him. 


Tool Chest 
1. A rural church located near a cen- 
tralized school has succeeded in giving 
some .real ‘education to its children 
through the study of a missionary text- 
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book, and consequently has secured their 
interest and cooperation in the whole 
program of activities. This interesting 
report comes from Madison, Ohio: 

Our C. W. C. year has been most in- 
teresting. We have so thoroughly en- 
joyed the Navajo Playmates. The really 
truly Indian doll which we sent for has 
been appreciated. Crusaders and Her- 
alds each meet twice a month, the 
C. W. C. the second Sunday and fourth 
Saturday. (Saturday they come to the 
parsonage, combining program and good 
times.) Heralds meet third Sunday and 
come to parsonage the last Tuesday in 
the month. 

Our first meeting on the Indians in 
each group was interesting. With our 
homes filled with “The Spirit of Mis- 
sions” hanging at various angles, the 
rugs rolled back and darkened rooms, 
our Indian fire in the center of the room, 
we formed an Indian circle and were in- 
troduced to Navajo Land. Later with 
the lantern were shown about thirty 
colored postcard pictures of American 
Indian life which we gathered on our 
journey West last summer. With the 
lighting up of the rooms we located the 
places on a large map given us by the 
father of two of our little Herald girls. 
Popcorn was the refreshment and a few 
games brought the closing hour too 
quickly. A ladder painted green with 
six rungs (about three and a half feet, 
made like an easel) has our Reading 
Contest cards tied with red. We enjoy 
seeing the rungs fill up. 

The girls are making books, scrap- 
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books to keep for ourselves and to send 
to our little Indian friends. The older 
boys are working on an Indian project. 
The Guilders help in these meetings, 
keep the Reading Contest Records, etc. 

2. In one rural community in New 
Jersey and another in New Hampshire 
the C. W. C. leader goes to the school- 
house and has the meeting there imme- 
diately after school. The school teacher 
is sympathetic and helpful in her atti- 
tude and this cooperation works to their 
mutual advantage. With the fine texts 
that we have now in Missionary Educa- 
tion, it is a much less difficult task to 
secure this cooperation. 

3. A few reports have come from those 
who are having the study for six consecu- 
tive weeks as suggested in “Heralding 
the C. W. C.” It would be very helpful 
to other groups and to the secretaries to 
hear some details of the experiment. 
Will you write us about it? 

4. No Church School of Missions is 
complete without a Junior and Primary 
Class. If Heralds and Crusaders are 
having their regular program meetings, 
the study in the School of Missions could 
be based on the Story-Telling Maps. 
Use an enlarged map on which can be 
located some of the stations which 
you will select as typical of the work 
which is illustrated in our pictures. The 
C. W. C. Department in January Mis- 
sIons has some brief notes on them 
which may be helpful and others will be 
found in abundance in the Annual Re- 
ports of the Societies and in Missions. 
This will help to make the gift-giving 
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through the maps much more intelligent 
than it will be with the more limited 
study given when it must be combined 
with the study of our regular textbooks. 
If each of the ten pictures has been well 
spoken of, it will be interesting to have 
the children tell which kind of work they 
would like best to do and why. 

5. There is a new stereopticon lecture 
on Africa written for children, entitled 
“School Bells Ring in Africa.” It is 
splendid. Order from the Literature 
Bureau nearest you and it will be sent 
for the price of the postage. 


Thank You, Guild Girls 

In several reports that have come to 
the Guild office concerning Guild Vesper | 
Service, there has been a happy para- 
graph stating that the Crusaders par- 
ticipated in the service, inasmuch as both 
together were working for Guild and 
Crusade Week. It makes us very happy 
to be included with our big sisters and 
we are glad to know that the Crusaders 
added to the service. In Charleston, W. 
Va., the Crusaders pledged $25 and sang 
“‘We’ve a Story to Tell to the Nations.” 


Two New Attractions from England 

The Church Missionary Society, Salis- 
bury Square, London, has a way of pro- 
viding the most attractive literature for 
boys and girls. The Colored Model of 
a Japanese House and Garden is an in- 
stance. It contains a house background 
with models of a garden, Japanese 
bridge, large number of children at work 
and play in different positions, and the 
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garden houses and furnishings which are 
made up in lovely colors. With this 
model of 70 pieces there is a book of in- 
structions about making the model, with 
notes on the people and customs. This 
may be ordered from the Church Mis- 
sionary Society direct. The price is one 
shilling (25c) and the postage, of course, 
would be extra. It would make delight- 
- ful occupation for little children on 
rainy days, or any other time when they 
must stay at home. 

Another attraction is a book, Boys and 
Girls of India, giving us seven stories 
with most attractive margin pictures. 
These excerpts from the introduction I 
am sure will whet your appetite: “When 
boys and girls in India have a holiday 
they travel by camel, or bullock cart, or 
horse ekka. . . . Every day Hanuk rides 
bareback on a bullock, Paappi boats to 
school; Aziz goes to market on a camel. 
. . . Sometimes a monkey runs into the 
house,” etc. This also is one shilling. 
Better order them and have on hand ma- 
terial of the finest kind for the first occa- 
sion. 


St. Valentine’s Secret 


St. Valentine is a friend to many mis- 
sionaries as well as to those of us who 
live in New York and San Francisco and 
all the places in between. We all like to 
get the pretty valentines that come to us 
on his day, and we like just as much to 
send them to our friends. The other day 
he whispered a secret which I am going 
to tell because it is an open secret. He 
took the Book of Remembrance to see 
who had a birthday on his day and there 
he found our C. W. C. friend, Miss Julia 
Parrott, American Baptist Mission, May- 
myo, Burma, to whom so many Cru- 
saders and Heralds have sent postcards. 
He’s going to see that she gets some val- 
entines this year even if they aren’t 
mailed until February 14th. He was so 
glad he had that happy thought that he 
looked to see who else had birthdays in 
February that were special friends of 
the Crusaders. He found Miss Ethel 
Ryan and two or three others that, he 
was positive about. Then he thought 
that the missionaries who were not lucky 
enough to be born in February shouldn’t 
be penalized on that account, so he went 
through the list at the very back of the 
book and checked the names of your 
friends and mine and said you were going 
to send them valentines. I just chuckled 
when he told me, and immediately got 
my Book and did some checking too, for 
I am going to send the nicest ones I can 
buy or make to my missionaries. Are 
you glad to be in on the secret? 
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Working for Others 


The Junior Department and Crusaders 
of the Prospect Avenue Church of Buf- 
falo worked together for six weeks mak- 
ing toys for the children in Bacone Or- 
phanage. The boys made beds (beauti- 
ful ones), the girls made stuffed dolls, 
cats, dogs, and rabbits. Four of the 
children wrote notes to go with the toys 
they made. Here is one of the notes: 


Buffalo, N. Y., December, 1928. 

Dear Friend: I am one of the Junior 
girls of the Prospect Avenue Baptist 
Church. I am sending this dog to you 
and I hope you will like it. In our De- 
partment we are making all sorts of rag 
toys. This dog’s name is Rags. He 
does all sorts of tricks. 

We have a Sunday school class every 
Sunday, and a week. day class every 
Saturday. 

It has been very cold here and I know 
you would enjoy seeing a real snow- 
storm. 

I hope you have a nice Christmas. 


Sincerely yours, Joy Woodruff 


A Live “Year Old” 
Muskegon, Michigan, November 13. 
Dear Mrs. Berry: Our C. W. C. is 

just a year old this month, so we are 


going to celebrate by giving a birthday 
party. We would enjoy your presence 
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at our party very much, but seeing you 
cannot attend we will tell you some- 
thing of what we did this past year. 

We started by having 5 and now have 
15 members. We won 2,005 Honor Points 
by May 15th. The boys and girls had a 
Reading Contest which was quite ex- 
citing. The girls won by 75 points. We 
turned in 1,015 reading points, thus help- 
ing our Association win the silver cup. 
We have sent a Friendship Bag to Mex- 
ico and a box of scrap-books to Alaska. 

Our first president, Estelle Rooks, left 
the city, and I am sending you some 
pictures taken just before. Our presi- 
dent now is Kermet Miers. Tommy An- 
drews invited us to a picnic at his sum- 
mer home on Lake Michigan, where we 
had a jolly time and we hope to go again 
next year. My mother, Mrs. R. E. Mc- 
Burney, is leader of our group. She has 
interesting plans for the year, about 
which we may write you later. Sin- 
cerely, 

Beatrice McBurney, Vice-president. 


The following letter was written to 
Lillian Wright of the North Orange 
Crusader Company. She wrote a letter 
to go with the Mexican School Bag 
which she sent with the others from 
their Company and this is the first reply 
to come back from Mexico. It will 
show how much happiness the School 
Bags brought to Mexico. 


My dearest friend: I have the pleas- 
ure of greeting you and advising that 
I have received the knapsack and the 
trinkets that I like very much. I am 
very~ contented with them but I like 
better the new friendship that I have 
contracted with you. With much pleas- 
urable sentiment I have received your 
letter and hope that always you will be 
writing. I also am very happy in my 
country and I have two sisters and five 
brothers, and I am the youngest little 
girl. 

I have not answered your letter as 
quickly as I would have desired and I 
hope you will write me quickly. Your 


friend, Rose Sahchez. 


December Prize Winners 


Fannie Sherman, age 9, of Laramie, 
Wyo., wins first prize for the December 
picture, and Billie Reese, age 13, of 
Maywood, IIl., is the prize winner in the 
second group. On the Honorable Men- 
tion list are: Dorothy Davis, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Maxine Hayward, Mans- 
field, Mass. ; Billie Williams, Kinderhood, 
Ill.; Maurice Dolloff, Dorchester, Mass.; 
and James West, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Evangelistic Work on the Tea 
Garden Estates 
BY REV. F. L. GILSON 


The first church visited in the course 
of a tour taken during the early months 
of the year was in the little village of 
Balikusi, on the edge of the Mikir Hills, 
about thirty miles southwest of Now- 
gong. This was the first time a motor 
had ever entered the village. The last 
few miles took us through the soft earth 
between the tea bushes on the nearby 
tea estate, and over the village rice 
fields, with their partition dikes every 
two or three rods. It was dark when 
I arrived, but many people gathered 
around, to give their “salaams,” and en- 
joyed the music from my portable gram- 
ophone. 

Monday is bazaar day, the weekly day 
off, in this section of the Nowgong Dis- 
trict, Assam. After eating breakfast 
with the planter on one of the nearby 
estates, the next morning, I went on. 
At the Nelli bazaar, twelve miles further 
on, I met some of my Christian friends 
as they came to do their weekly shop- 
ping. One evangelist attracted a crowd 
by playing on his violin. We had a 
couple of hours of preaching and singing, 
interspersed as usual with the selling of 
scriptures and medicine. Arranging for 
a church service at the home of a family 
that is waiting for baptism, I went on to 
the bungalow on the Killing Valley Tea 
Estate. In working among the coolies 
of the tea estates it is necessary to get 
the planter’s permission first. I was sure 
of a welcome here; I have often stayed 
overnight as a guest of Mr. White. 

A year ago there was no Christian 
work in this section. Now there -are 
signs of an awakening, and we are hoping 
for large numbers of conversions in the 
next few months. An evangelist travel- 
ing in this section found a few ignorant 
coolies who had been converted to Chris- 
tianity in other parts of India. With 
this nucleus he began to work. In the 
last six months there have been 21 bap- 
tisms, and several more have asked for 
baptism. Last month we baptized the 
man who had been the leader among all 
the Hindus of that neighborhood. Hun- 
dreds are now open to receive Chris- 
tianity through his influence. A church 
has been organized with three deacons 
and a pastor, supported at two dollars a 
month by the Association. 

Starting out again, I spent four days 
with our three churches within three 
miles of Baliadepha, about thirteen miles 
southeast of Nowgong. This is a com- 
munity of poor Munda farmers. The 
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Mundas are a black aboriginal race from 
central India. They have come in large 
numbers to Assam as contract labor on 
the tea estates. When the term of ser- 
vice is over many of them clear the 
jungle and settle down as farmers, while 
they work part time on the nearby tea 
estates. In their midst are many Chris- 
tians. 

Another trip was made out to our 
church at Kothiotoli, where Zaki, our 
best evangelist, lives. This little man 
was christened Zaki because he first be- 
came known to Mr. Swanson when he 
climbed up a tree to better hear the 
preaching. This active, fiery man of 
sixty, with greying hair, will certainly be 
known when the work of this district is 
known. He was born and grew up on a 
tea estate. Being naturally clever as 
well as mischievous, he mastered all of 
the forms of work on the garden, and as 
a young man was a foreman over the 
coolies. He was the first convert on the 
estate. There was persecution, but he 
was clever enough to escape any harm 
planned for him. He studied and be- 
came pastor of the church that was built 
up through his own efforts. Since his 
conversion he has been a constant stu- 
dent of the Bible and has attended many 
Bible classes. He has also read the 
Hindu and Mohammedan scriptures and 
can quote them extensively, and thus 
hold up his argument in any controversy. 
The amazing thing is that people of other 
religions love him, and he has many 
friends in their midst. He reads Assam- 
ese, Bengali, and Hindu, and speaks eight 
other Indian languages, and understands 
some English. In this way he makes 
contacts with all classes, and with his 
“pep,” his sparkling eye, and his ready 
answer I have often said that if he had 
not been born a Bengali he would have 
been born an Irishman. 

And so we went on, visiting estate 
after estate, encouraging, admonishing 
and stimulating these Christians to re- 
newed efforts to win their fellows, and 
to strengthen themselves in the faith. At 
one point in the tour I hiked ten miles 
through the jungle to the Bor Pani 
River and thence up into the hills to 
meet Rev. W. R. Hutton and to attend 
the Mikir Association. The people 
speaking the Mikir language are scat- 
tered through the hill sections of the 
Nowgong and Sibsador districts. The 
hiking through the hills, visiting the 
small villages perched upon the hills, 
drinking the cool, unboiled spring water, 
and meeting these cordial people, was a 
most enjoyable change for the plains 
missionary. 
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Effective Evangelism 


Rev. Earle D. Sims, Church Invigor- 
ator of the Home Mission Society, re- 
cently conducted an evangelistic cam- 
paign with the Ordbend Baptist Church 
of California. It was hot in the Sacra- 
mento Valley, but a house full of people 
heard the evangelist every night, and the 
meetings closed with a special service 
held on the banks of the Sacramento, 
where in the beautiful river at the Ord 
bend the ordinance of baptism was ad- 
ministered. Seventeen years ago, fol- 
lowing a special evangelistic campaign 
conducted here in the little schoolhouse 
by Mr. Sims, he led the local farmers 
in building the present house of worship. 
Because of recent floods the building 
has been greatly injured, and now the 
membership will at once undertake to 
make it new again. From this work 
Mr. Sims went to Sanger, California, 
where he conducted revival meetings 
seventeen years ago, and has accepted 
a temporary pastorate. 


Real Persecution 


Aristarque Guerrier, missionary teacher 
at Grande Rivieré, Haiti, writes: 

“On Sunday, August roth, we were at- 
tacked because of the establishment of 
our mission station at Parisien. The priest, 
Eloi Codada, who has charge of Ran- 
quitte, Bahon and Montagne Noire, to- 
gether with his colleague, of Grande 
Riviere, held a meeting opposite the 
house where our assembly was held on 
the day of the baptism. There he called 
out our brothers and sisters, who replied 
that they had nothing in common with 
him. Meanwhile a believer, our young 
brother Nicolas, had just come down the 
hill to return home. The priest, furious 
as he was, saw him and called out some 
questions to which Nicolas replied ac- 
cording to the Spirit. Then the priest 
struck him in the mouth, cutting it open. 
For a moment we were troubled but our 
young brother calmed us and asked us to 
leave the affair with our Master and to 
commit our persecutor to the word of the 
grace of God. (The priest later apolo- 
gized to the young man’s mother.) 

“In the presence of such facts ought 
we not to rejoice? ‘Beloved, think it not 
strange concerning the fiery trial which 
is to try you, as though some strange 
thing happened to you; but rejoice inas- 
much as ye are partakers of Christ’s suf- 
ferings. If ye be reproached for the 
name of Christ, happy are ye, for the 
Spirit of Glory and of God resteth upon 
you: on their part He is evil spoken of, 
but on your part He is glorified.’ The 
hour of our deliverance draweth nigh.” 
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Musical Sermons and a Lyrical 
School 


BY J. A. CURTIS, D. D., OF SOUTH INDIA 


Usually, at this time of year, our letters 
are written at ‘‘ Kodai the Beautiful,” far 
south of here, and 7,000 feet high; cool, 
restful Kodaikanal, where missionaries 
come by the score, where we prepare and 
sing the Messiah, where we have plenty 
of meetings, stimulating and otherwise, 
where we get a general, all-round pickup. 
But today the hot west winds are blowing 
as though to shake the thick stone walls 
down; we have a “‘cus-cus” curtain over 
a window, with water dripping over it to 
cool us down a little; we stay in strictly 
through the heat of the day, and we do 
our best to avoid having a roof over us, 
whether eating, sleeping or reading, be- 
tween 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. In the room 
where I am now writing, the temperature 
at 5:30 a. m. today was 98 above. At 
noon it may be ros, and at 4 p. m. 108. 
Yet we old-timers know how to get the 
maximum of comfort and the minimum 
of exhaustion out of May weather on the 
plains. 

The special occasion for our staying 
down this year was to conduct the Telugu 
Summer School for Lyrical Evangelism, 
today closing its fourth week here at 
Donakonda. We have 34 students, from 
7 different missions, and 5 teachers, in- 
cluding the writer. We are an enthusi- 
astic bunch, holding four class periods in 
the forenoon and four again in the after- 
noon. Then we have two evening ‘“‘re- 
citals” each week, on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. We will keep going a full six 
weeks. This is the tenth session. The 
Christian workers of the Telugu country 
believe in this school, having full evidence 
of the change it has made and is making 
in the musical development of Christians 
in South India. 

The original aim was to produce 
trained singing evangelists, and in this 
there has been good success. Scores are 
singing the gospel in effective Kalak- 
shepams, or musical sermons, so true to 
the genius of rural India. A second aim 
was gradually evolved, the training of 
teachers of Indian music for elementary 
schools and other mission institutions. 
There may be 15 mission institutions now 
supplied with these teachers, of various 
degrees of efficiency, besides the many 
teachers of rural schools who, having a 
little knowledge, give simple instructions 
to their school children. 

For the better equipment of the singing 
evangelists, who are supposed to learn to 
compose their own songs and poems, a 
class in Sanskrit is opened newly this year. 
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Behold your scribe, self-elected to the 
chair of Sanskrit Language and Litera- 
ture, struggling till all hours of the night 
with Telugu grammars of Sanskrit, dig- 
ging out his scanty knowledge from under 
the debris of 21 years of total neglect! 
Well, the boys are enthusiastic, and all 
of us are learning an oppressively large 
amount, of the “non-critical” variety. 
The linguistic and poetical and musical 
forms of ancient India are a useful in- 
heritance for Christians, though the moral 
and religious and philosophical inheri- 
tance has been discarded by them for 
something infinitely better. We who 
promote this Lyrical School believe it 
makes a valuable contribution to the 
culture and efficiency of the churches. 


Our station school closed its most suc- 
cessful year April 20. The highest class, 
the eighth standard, had 22 members, 9 
boys and 13 girls, all Christians, which 
rejoiced our hearts. This school is our 
chief source of Christian workers, and the 
chief hope of educational progress for our 
5,000 rural Christians. We hold steadily 
to the aim of making it a producer of 
“‘rural-mindedness” and rural efficiency. 
It was founded here about 1898, by a 
man now an ordained minister of the 
Hanumakonda field, and has had a con- 
tinuous existence for the thirty years. 

I prepared some interesting statistics 
dealing with the ten-year periods ending 
in 1908, 1918 and 1928, to show the 
growth of the school. The number of 
teachers in those respective years was 3, 
7 and 9. The number of pupils was 47, 
117 and 141. The expense for the hostel 
was Rs. 325, Rs. 834, and Rs. 3,060 
(about $1,000), respectively. The school 
has had its reverses, and it suffers from 
lack of our attention at times, in the 
multiplicity of our duties, but with God’s 
blessing, in answer to many prayers, it 
has come to be a power for good in this 
field. We still lack a permanent building, 
though the semi-permanent building 
erected in 1919 furnishes fairly good 
rough accommodation. 

At the close of the fiscal year we 
were much encouraged by a cablegram 
giving the favorable financial outcome of 
the year with the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. Probably not much relief is to 
be expected this year, though we will 
probably get one or more extra families 
to come out and prepare for work next 
year. But it gives us courage to think 
that the downward tendency has been 
arrested, and that the curve is upward. 
How much the gifts spared from Ameri- 
can abundance accomplish out here 
where the need is so great! Where can 
money and prayer be better invested ? 
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Oriental Literature 
BY HELEN B. MONTGOMERY 


One of the greatest enterprises of the 
Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions is the providing of Christian 
literature for the women and children of 
Oriental lands. The need is very great. 
Women and children of the Orient are 
just beginning to be literate. There is 
little or nothing for them to read that is 
adapted to their need. Especially is this 
true in regard to Christian literature. 

The committee that was appointed to 
meet this need began modestly a few 
years ago with the translation of a few 
books. As its work has grown it has put 
its major emphasis upon the supplying of 
periodicals in China, Japan, India and 
the Near East. 


Happy Childhood, the Chinese mag- 
azine for children—the only one in all 
China—is the oldest of these ventures. 
It is conservatively estimated that last 
year it reached at least 950,000 readers. 
It circulated in every one of the eighteen 
privinces, in the Malay Straits, in Ha- 
waii, in the United States wherever there 
are Chinese to be reached. 


In India the childs’ magazine is called 
The Treasure Chest. This, printed in 
English, has gone into every part of 
India. It now is printed also in three— 
soon to be four—of the vernacular lan- 
guages of India, in Taniel, Marathi and 
Urdu. A thousand dollars additional in- 
come would provide for two more children 
for The Treasure Chest editions in 
Hindi and Gujerati. In Japan a monthly 
magazine for women is published and a 
Sunday school paper for children. 


A grant of $1,000 has already been 
made to provide a magazine for young 
people, to be published in Constantinople. 
Money is being raised on the field to pro- 
vide for the initial expenses. 

This last year the study book for the 
year, A Straight Way to Tomorrow, 
was translated into Chinese and Japanese 
with funds contributed by the Central 
Committee for the United Study of For- 
eign Missions, and is now being used as a 
study book in those countries. 

A book widely used in this country, 
The Adventure of Prayer, by Mabel 
Thurston, is being translated into Bur- 
mese. The expense of translation and 
printing of the first edition is $300, which 
amount was supplied by funds raised in 
this country. 

For this coming year the budget of the 
committee calls for $10,000, an amount 
which is in large part raised by contribu- 
tions made in the offering taken on the 
day of prayer. 
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MISSIONS 


THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLE SuTTON AITCHISON 
Granville, Ohio 


_ 


More Material for That “New 
Leaf” 


A FEBRUARY SPECIAL 


The Women’s Circle at Granville, 
Ohio, held its February meeting in the 
evening, in the form of a banquet, each 
member being asked to bring husband, 
brother or man friend as a guest, the 
speaker of the evening to be of the mas- 
culine persuasion. As an ice-breaker and 
a relish during the meal, puzzles were 
written in white ink on red valentine 
hearts and laid at the plates. A pretty 
touch was the red collar of similar paper 
encircling each candle. The puzzles were 
all based on the names of missionaries or 
other workers connected with the ser- 
vice, as taken from the list in the Book 
of Remembrance. In some cases, a little 
clew or additional fact connected with 
the person whose name was played upon 
was written below the puzzle. The fol- 
lowing were among those used; but any- 
one glancing through the list in the Book 
of Remembrance can make up her own 
puzzles and thus select names familiar 
to the individual audience: 

(1) One who makes bread (Baker). 
What is his field? (2) A satellite of the 
tun (Rev. S. E. Moon) is located in 
Africa. (3) A builder in stone (Rev. 
W. G. Mason), a pastor in Detroit. (4) 
Perhaps (Dr. Katherine Mabie) long in 
Africa. (5) One-fourth of a pint, and 
other beside (Rev. David Gilmore). (6) 
What most of us left when we came here 
tonight (Rev. James A. Holmes), an 
evangelist under State Convention and 
Home Mission Society. (7) A small 
stream. (8) A well-known brand of 
table silver. (9) A girls’ school in Vir- 
ginia, plus value. (10) A monarch. (11) 
To search for. (12) A trespass plus sly 
artifice, plus Abraham’s original home. 
(13) Colorless. (14) A small bird. (15) 
Deception. (16) Knowing and saga- 
cious. (17) To move lumber backward 
and forward. (18) A salad plant and next 
to the last letter of the alphabet. (19) 
A dusky color. (20) One who drives 
very large nails. 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE GRAN- 
VILLE MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


There are eight circles in the society, 
and each circle, in conjunction with some 
member of the program committee (in 


order to maintain the unity of theme 
and development and to assure the plans 
of the committee being carried out) pre- 
sents one program, using so far as pos- 
sible its own members. As it is the aim 
of the society this year to develop its 
membership and insure general interest, 
a large number of people are worked into 
the programs, even though this may not 
always result in “putting the best foot 
forward” for the individual assign- 
ments. Variety of presentation and an 
interesting play of fancy and imagina- 
tion are combined with the use of se- 
rious themes and worthful material. A 
charming poster is prepared for each 
meeting by the circle in charge, this 
poster being worked into the program in 
some way, then preserved for an en- 
semble exhibit at the last meeting of the 
series. A music committee composed of 
a member from each circle, plus a chair- 
man, plans and assigns all the special 
music. By this means, selections ex- 
actly suited to the themes are used, in- 
stead of the random singing. 

The title of the program series is, 
“Our Missionary Gardens,” and the 
motto, “The Field Is the World.” A 
name and a motto-keynote are also at- 
tached to each program. The following 
is a brief résumé: 


1. The Sowing of the Seed. “God the 
first garden made.” Head Gardener 
(leader), Mrs. C—. (1) In Occidental 
Gardens. (2) In Oriental Gardens 
(home and foreign mission talks). Med- 
itation on the World-Field (devotionals). 
Music, “Thanks be to God,” by Stanley 
Dickson. 

2. Seed Production in the Gardens of 
the King. Motto, Matt. 13:37, 38. Med- 
itation, “Grapes sweet and sour.” Jer. 
31:29, 30. A series of brief talks on the 
results of mission work in a variety of 
home and foreign fields. Music, “Thank 
God for a Garden.” 

3. Landscape Gardening. “Now as in 
every past age, the function of the Chris- 
tian Church is to win men and women 
to allegiance to Jesus Christ.” Medita- 
tion, “The Harvest Perspective.” John 
4:27-38. Three ten-minute talks on 
the study book, “What Next in Home 
Missions?” An Autumn Salad—current 
events uniquely presented, as the leader 
built up a (real) salad with (1) a let- 
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; tuce leaf for the foundation—Christian 


love or brotherhood—a woman in the 
audience rising at this point, by pre- 
arrangement, and giving a news item of 
this sort: (2) A slice of pineapple, sug- 
gesting southern products, the member 
of the audience responding to this, giv- 
ing an item from mission fields in South 
America; (3) An upright stem of ba- 
nana from center of pine-apple, expres- 
sive of education with its uplifted torch, 
the corresponding item from the audi- 
ence being about work in Shanghai Col- 
lege; (4) A marshmallow laid flame-wise 
on top of the banana candle, illustrative 
of service, the item telling of recognition 
of John R. Mott’s many years of Y. M. 
C. A. service; (5) A maraschino cherry 
as a red tip to the flame, this touch fol- 
lowed by a reading on the dedication of 
the new University of Chicago Chapel as 
a means of diffusing the Light of the 
World, and (6) A touch of salad dressing 
over all, preceding a talk on the finishing 
touch of Christianity upon a nation’s 
morals. The entire candle-salad repre- 
sented the light which Christians at 
home and abroad were obligated to 
carry to all parts of the earth. The 
musical climax of the program was the 
singing of “There Is a Garden,” by 
Edwin Green. 

3. The Birthday of the King. “The 
dawn of Christ is beaming blessings o’er 
the new-born world.” Meditation, “Help 
Wanted.” Matt. 9:35-38. Playlet, “Day- 
Dreaming in the Garden.” (Any suitable 
play will do.) Christmas music. 

4. Laymen’s Night—“Our Family 
Garden Party.” This was an evening 
banquet in a hollyhock garden (elaborate 
decorations of room and tables with 
Dennison paper hollyhocks made by the 
circle in charge), with toasts on such 
subjects as “The Head Gardener,” “The 
Soil,” “Rain,” “Sunshine” and “The 
Flowers of the World Fields,” this last 
being three-minute talks by mission- 
aries on furlough or retired, some being 
Johnny-jump-ups, some Jacks-in-the- 
Pulpit, etc., using as far as possible flow- 
ers.indigenous to or characteristic of the 
fields in which they had served. Home- 
made songs set to popular airs were sung 
at intervals by the company, from typed 
or mimeographed sheets. 

5. Home and Imported Products. 
“Wherever Christ does not reign in a 
human heart, missionary work is still 
needed.” Two fifteen-minute talks, one 
on a home and the other a foreign field, 
furnished the meat of the program. The 
current-event feature was entitled “A 
Bouquet of Forget-Me-Nots,” the audi- 
ence again being utilized in impressing 
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items not to be forgotten. Medita- 
tion, “Cullings from the Seed Cata- 
logue” (Scripture passages pasted on 
cut-outs and passed around to be given 
by members of audience), the leader 
being designated as the Floral Guide. 

6. How Does Your Garden Grow? 
“Consider the lilies of the field.” A talk 
on Mothercraft will be given by a mis- 
sionary from China, bowls of Chinese 
lilies being planned for decorations. 
Meditation, “Lessons from the Lilies.” 
Matt. 6:25-34. The program leader is 
designated as Head Florist. 

7. The Home Garden Company— 
Stockholders’ Reports. This will be the 
annual meeting, business items to be 
presented in attractive figures. News 
items are to be given as “April Showers” 
(that being the month of the meeting), 
the audience taking part in the shower, 


whatever it may prove to be. Medita- 
tion, “The Problem of the Weeds.” 
Matt. 13:14-30. 

8. Community Gardening. “The 


Christian Home and the Christian Com- 
munity are perhaps the most remarkable 
of human achievements.” Debate: Re- 
solved, That Protestant Denominations 
Must Federate if the United States Is to 
Become Christian.” Meditation, “In- 
creasing the Yield.” John 15:1-8. 


DISTINCTIVE LUNCHEONS 


In organizations having all-day meet- 
ings, the morning session for work and 
the afternoon for the program, the in- 
tervening luncheons thus necessitated 
have added attractiveness if arranged 
serially, with distinctive characteristics. 
Here is the year’s series in the calendar 
of the church at Anaheim, California, 
whose posters were exploited by Mrs. 
F. A. Little:. February, Valentine Lunch- 
eon (with all the possibilities in the way 
of decorations, red jello heart-moulds, 
etc.); March, Covered Dish Luncheon; 
April, Commemoration Luncheon—typi- 
fying the spirit of Easter, with table 
decorations in green and white, a gold 
band of crépe paper running the length 
of the table, this being caught at inter- 
vals with knots of white flowers and 
smilax; May, May-Day Luncheon; June, 
Graduation Luncheon, girls in church 
and congregation about to be graduated 
invited as special guests and giving their 
“yells,” toasts in harmony with the occa- 
sions; July, Independence Luncheon; 
August, a picnic; September, Admission 
Luncheon, that being the month in which 
California was -admitted to statehood— 
regular California menu, including Span- 
ish rice; October, Hallowe’en Luncheon; 
November, Colonial Luncheon; Decem- 
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ber, Christmas Dinner (but not on the 
date of Christmas); January, Happy 
New Year Luncheon, followed by the 
program outlined in last month’s Mis- 
sions. Mrs. Little (addressed at Ana- 
heim) expresses her willingness to an- 
swer any queries which are written her. 


A Novet Home Mission CouNcIL 


Mrs. Frank B. Bachelor, wife- of the 
business manager of Kalamazoo College, 
Michigan, writes of a delightful meeting 
under the above caption, the material 
used being a résumé of our study book, 
“What Next in Home Missions?” The 
women taking part impersonated the 
characters assigned them. Those unfa- 
miliar as yet with the book will under- 
stand the character assignments upon 
reading it. The program runs as fol- 
lows, the names given herein being those 
of the characters represented by the 
women: 1. Welcome, Mr. Forest Ash- 
brook. 2. Story of Home Missions, Hon. 
Grant Hudson. 3. Peoples of the U. S., 
Harry E. Hull. 4. Learning to Live To- 
gether: (a) Neighborhood Approach, J. 
Irshay; (b) Incidents of Work, Miss E. 
Mae Case; (c) Suggestion, Mrs. George 
Caleb Moore; (d) Christian Americani- 
zation Fellowship, John W. Wood; (e) 
Reconciliation Trips, Mrs. W. P. Shri- 
ver; (f) Prayer, D. Kinley. 5. City and 
Church; (a) Survey, H. Paul Douglas; 
(b) Church City Planning, Chas. H. 
Sears; (c) Old First Church, St. Louis, 
A. C. Hageman. 4. Rural and Country 
Church: (a) Farmer and His Farm, 
Chas. J. Galpin; (b) The Farmer’s 
Church, Ralph Bayliss; (c) Rural Lead- 
ership, E. D. Kohlstedt. 7. The New 
Crusade: (a) Friendsville, Tennessee, 
Miss Daisy K. Ransome; (b) Pima In- 
dians, Arizona, Bruce Kinney. Music 
by (impersonated) Mexican children and 
a solo by our “Indian Princess” were in- 
terspersed. A telegram enlivened the pro- 
gram at one point. The presiding officers 
were also impersonations. Address in- 
quiries to Mrs. Frank B. Bachelor, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 


or er 


Mrs. William Harrison Ballard 


The Board of the South Pacific District 
of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
and Home Mission Societies, comprising in 
its District the Baptist women of Northern 
and Southern California, Arizona and Ne- 
vada, desires to put on record at this, its 
first meeting since her death, its sense of 
loss and its appreciation of the Christian 
character and service of Mrs. W. H. Bal- 
lard, its administrative vice-president for 
six years. 

Mrs. Ballard was one of the original 
members of our Board, and served it first 
as chairman and later as administrative vice- 
president. Her whole-hearted efficient ser- 
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vice in this latter office brought her into 
close touch with the Boards of our National 
Societies, where her missionary enthusiasm, 
combined with executive ability, and a 
bright sunny religious faith and consecra- 
tion of time and talents, made a deep im- 
pression and led to her being elected a 
member of the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, upon which she was serving at the time 
of her death, September 8, 1928. In the 
performance of her duties she made many 
journeys across the continent to attend the 
meetings of the Boards upon which she 
served, such absences from home being made 
possible by the sympathetic cooperation of 
her husband and her mother. 

Rarely does one find a more beautiful 
spirit, which was continually manifested in 
loving service. Her ministries in her home, 
among her husband’s medical patients, to 
her church (the First Baptist of Pasadena) 
and its Bible School and Woman’s Society 
were as distinctly missionary as those ren- 
dered to our Board and the Board of Mis- 
sionary cooperation. They were the free- 
will offering of a heart that knew “the joy 
of the Lord.” 

Called to part from her husband by his 
sudden death at a time when she herself 
was not recovered from a serious operation, 
she continued to devote herself to our Board 
and to the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
till April last, when the rapid development 
of her fatal illness compelled her to lay 
down her loved work as our administrative 
vice-president. One of her former pastors, 
at her funeral, characterized her as “the 
woman with a missionary heart.” As such 
we cherish her memory. 

Miss Mary A. Greene, Mrs. O. J. Oliver, 
Mrs. R. L. Bogardus, Committee. 
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Insure Your Savings 
Against Loss 


Many have profited by inquiring how ! 
§ to obtain a GUARANTEED INCOME, ;} 
Zs avoid loss of principal and at the same 
2 time make a gift to advance our mutual ¢ 
# KINGDOM TASK 7 
& _ When remembering the national so- : 
2 cieties in your will please use exact cor- 
porate names. 


y American Baptist Foreign Mission So- ¥ 

% ciety, Rev. P. H. J. atria, » Home Secre- 

tary (reannuities); G corge B. Huntington, Treas- 

@ urer (regarding wills) ; 76 Fifth Avenue, New 7 
~ York City. K 
@ The American Baptist Home Mission So- % 
KX ciety, Charles L. White, D. D., Executive Secre- 

‘8 tary, 23 East 26th Street, New York City. k 
t The Gressinge Baptist Publication So- ¢ 
8 ciety, George L. Estabrook, Treasurer, 1701 
yy Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

@; Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mis- ¥ 

sion Society, Miss Frances K. Burr, Treasurer, ¢ 
2 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

i Woman's American Baptist Home Mis- % 

4 sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer, & 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
\ The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit \ 

S% — of the Northern Baptist Convention, / 

P. C. Wright, Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth % 
> Avenue, New York City. i 
The Board of Education of the Northern % 
& Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padelford, 
D.D., Executive Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, 
» New York City. 

; Inquiries concerning Annuities and Wills ad- 

Ye dressed to any officer named will be held as con- 

fidential and will receive prompt attention. 


ANNUITIES 
J On one life the rate of income varies from four @ 
®% to nine per cent. a year, interest payable semi- 
annually. 
8 On two lives the rate of income varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent. a year, &% 
4y interest payable semi-annually. 
. Samples of these Single and Double Contracts 4 
\ will be sent to you on request. 
3) ‘‘Where your heart is there should your £ 
treasure go.’ 
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Dr. Cadman at Rochester 


In connection with the Federal Coun- 
cil meetings in Rochester a luncheon 
by the laymen of the city was tendered 
to Dr. S. Parkes Cadman as retiring 
President of the Council. A large and 
representative group of Rochester’s fin- 
est business men were present. Dr. Clar- 
ence A. Barbour presided and made one 
of his felicitous speeches of introduction. 
He said the late Theodore Roosevelt’s 
favorite character in fiction was Great- 
heart in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Dr. Cadman was a Greatheart in fact; 
for, like the Greatheart in fiction, he 
was continually guiding spiritual pil- 
grims on their way. 

Dr. Cadman delivered a remarkable 
address on denominational cooperation, 
stating that the future of Protestantism 
depends on closer cooperation and 
unity. No single denomination, whether 
it dates its beginning to Plymouth Rock, 
or Rome, or Geneva, or Canterbury, or 
Wittenburg, or Rhode Island, is by itself 
sufficient in size, intelligence, compre- 
hensiveness, adequately to represent the 
Kingdom of God. In recognition of this 
the Federal Council was born; it came 
because it had to come. Its genius lies 
in the fact that it combines unity with 
freedom. He emphasized the coopera- 
tive service rendered by a united Protes- 
tantism and paid tribute to denomina- 
tionalism, which he said was still neces- 
sary. He praised the city of Rochester 
for its wonderful hospitality to the Coun- 
cil, the absence of race or color dis- 
crimination in its hotels, and its long 
spiritual history dating back to the fa- 
mous evangelist, Charles G. Finney. 
There were no other speeches, for when 
Dr. Cadman finished and the applause 
subsided, Dr. Barbour said: “There is 
an old saying, ‘Who shall come after the 
King?’, and the answer is, ‘Nobody.’ ” 


The Story of Bert Treetop 


BY MISSIONARY H. F. GILBERT 
WALTERS, OKLAHOMA 


The past year has been a good one with 
the Comanches and the Gilberts. Most 
important has been the marked spiritual 
advance crowned by the baptism of 23, 
mostly adults, on the Walters field, and 
the organization of the Walters Indian 
Baptist Church, with about 40 members. 
Instead of chasing to a Sunday rodeo or 
Picnic, a good-sized congregation comes 
now to the preaching service and Sunday 
school, a marked contrast to three years 
ago. We are now engaged in a campaign 
to secure funds from the Indians for a 
church building. 
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Following the government policy, dur- 
ing these three years, the Indians have 
been moving from small and poor houses 
into modern bungalows with many mod- 
ern improvements built with Indian 
money. 

The story of Bert Treetop and family 
finds its happy climax this year. 

Scene I. Two years ago. Bert and his 
family standing desolate outside their 
shack, wailing loudly as the hearse carries 
away the oldest boy poisoned with liquor. 
Mr. Gilbert preaches sermon. 

Scene II. Nine months later Mr. Gil- 
bert preaches sermon of oldest daughter 
dying from neglected case of typhoid. 

Scene III. Mrs. Gilbert finds youngest 
boy sick with typhoid and no doctor. 
She and Mr. Gilbert persuade them to get 
doctor. Boy lives. 

Scene IV. All-day meeting held in their 
new modern home. Bert and wife Helen 
desire to take “Jesus road” but each 
waits for the other. Mrs. Gilbert puts 
their hands togéther and asks, “ Will you 
start?” Both say “‘yes.” 

Scene V. Baptism in West Chace Creek. 
Before his baptism Bert asks to speak. 
“T want to begin right now to pray in 
public.” Makes strong prayer in Co- 
manche language. 

Scene VI. Every Sunday. Bert and 
family in church services. Happy and 
faithful; all but baby charter members of 
our new church. 
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ORGANS 


Artistic and Dignified in Tone 


Distinctive Advantages in 
Construction 


Best Materials and Workman- 
ship 
Remarkable Durability 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Write Us 














Denison University 





AVERY ALBERT SHAW, A.M., D.D. 


President 


AN EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 


came as a birthright to the insti- 
tutions at Granville. The Fathers 
came from New England to found 
a community where religion and 
education should have commanding 
attention. The College for men and 
women, the Conservatory for musi- 
cal training, every department with 
capable professors, afford excellent | 
opportunities for a fully rounded 
education. 


For information and catalogues 
address 
SECRETARY CLARENCE M. Eppy 
Granville, Ohio. 











your gift to go. 


accounts. 
Agreements. 


276 Fifth Avenue 





We have written 608 agreements. 
65 have taken out two or more Annuity 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


Would This Interest You? 


An absolutely safe investment. 
An investment with unusually high interest rate. 
A life interest in your money. 


_The privilege of making a gift on your death to the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
which will not be subject to inheritance tax. 


The privilege of indicating to what special use you wish 


We have 491 active 


For further information address— 
MISS FRANCES K. BURR, Treasurer 


New York City, N. Y. 
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of this great Society.”’ 








An Old Minister's Appreciation 


“I wish to thank you and through you the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board for the grant 
allowed my old pastor. The dear old man is very 
happy. It means that with the little he has him- 
self he can pay board and be very comfortable. He 
did have such a dread of going to a Home. 


“If those who are administering this fund and those 
who have given could see how much joy and relief 
a grant like this gives to an aged minister, I am 
sure that it would confirm them in the importance 


More Annuity Gifts will help increase these grants. 


Write—The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 














THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 

Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement work, 
etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual growth 
of the students. Send for catalogue. 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 











Such Is) Congo 


When we went on board the river boat 
we found that there were only three small 
single cabins. The three ladies occupied 
these, while the men slept on deck. Mrs. 
Metzger’s cabin was on the lower deck, 
encircled by the native beds, smelling of 
fish and all full of mosquitoes. At first 
she refused to go into it, but she could 
not stay on deck, as the men wished to 
sleep there, eight of us in all. I had no 
cot, so I slept on the steel deck. A Portu- 
gese trader took pity on me and loaned 
me a native mat. I can still feel the 
bumps in my back from that deck. We 
landed at Brazzerville and had to ferry 
over to Kinshassa in the rain. Coming 
down on the train we were delayed for 
five hours in one place, due to a land- 
slide into one of the new cuts. We were 
compelled to climb around the cut over 
a hill 150 feet high. A train was on the 
other side to pick us up. Such is Congo. 
—Paut C. METZGER. 


Mrs. M. J. Merritt 


Mrs. Mary Jane Merritt, sister of 
Dr. John E. Clough, missionary to the 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
716 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. | 
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Telugus, died in early December at the 
great age of ninety-five years. Born in 
1833 in a blockhouse near Lewisburg, 
New York, she went West with her par- 
ents and five brothers in 1844, and had 
lived in Iowa since 1851. She died at 
Mt. Vernon, where she had been living 
for some years with her son, Fred Mer- 
ritt, of the faculty of Cornell College. 
Mrs. Merritt had much to do with in- 
spiring her brother John to desire an 
education, and in one of his books he 
speaks of her splendid qualities as a 
comrade, and her untiring efforts for her 
family. 

Married in 1852 to David F. Merritt, 
three children were born to them, of 
whom two survive. Mr. Merritt died in 
1900. It is an interesting incident that 
her brother John was one of the two 
graduates in the first class graduating 
from Upper Iowa University, in 1862, 
and the president, Dr. Brush, took as 
text for his baccalaurate sermon Romans 
14:7, “For none of ‘us liveth to himself 
and no man dieth to himself.” This 
text was used at the family’s request at 
Mrs. Merritt’s funeral service. Living 


for others was the keynote of her life. 


BILHORN FOLDING 


ONES 


207 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO | 














You Can KNOW How Your 
Savings Will Be Used 





Give NOW and Receive a Life Income, six to nine 
percent, according to age. 


Write for information as to the security and use of 
your money and the terms of our bond. 





Board of Education 
of the 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
276 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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